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For the Companion. | 


WHAT JQHN FOUND. 

Recess was nearly over. The boys and girls 
were gathered in the play-ground outside of the 
log schoolhouse, but no play was going on. Most 
of the boys had their books in their hands, and 
were poring over them as if to make up for all, 
the idle time of their lives; while the girls sat on! 
the wood-pile whispering, and looking at the boys 
with a kind of awe. 

The schoolhouse was built just outside of a 
mountain village in North Carolina, The boys 
were dressed in butternut or blue cloth, the girls: 
in a kind of linsey, 
of which their 
mothers had spun and 
woven, 

Outside of the fence 
was a gang of little 


all 
ail 


negroes, whom the 
white children  or- 
dered about with an 


air of authority; for, 
as they were, 
their fathers all were 
slave-owners. ‘There 
was a row of shiny 
black faces at the to) 
of the fence. 


poor 


“Gorry! look at 
Mas’ Will! I tink he 
get it!’’ 

*Pshaw!  g’long, 


you Victory! our Mas’ Bob’s twic’t as good a 
scholar. See how he pokin’ into dat book!” 

The others volunteered no opinion, but shouted ,— 
“Hooray! which ob vou a-g-vine to be de sojer? 
Mas’ Bob Sevier he gwine! Cunnel Bol Sevier! 
Hooray!”’ 

Never had there been such a day known in 
Uncle Job’s school. Bob Sevier, a fair thin boy 
with round blue eyes, sat on the steps turning 
over the leaves of his Historia Sacre. He knew 
every word and line; but he turned leaf after leaf 
with his cold shaking fingers. 

When the little negroes shouted for ‘“‘Cunnel 
Bob,”’ he felt a lump in his throat, choking him. 
If he should not win! Bob had always been head 
boy in the school, but during the last month he 
had worked harder than ever. The cause was this: 

Judge Peters, who was now Congressman from 
this district, had paid a visit to the village a few 
weeks before, and had dropped into the school 
one morning and made the boys a little speech. 

“I was a pupil here,” he said. ‘There is the 
very desk at which I sat. Uncle Job taught me 
pretty much all I know. My father could not 
afford to send me to college, and I am sure 
neither can your fathers afford to send you there. 
But I want to give some boy here a chance such as 
Idid not have. Ihave the appointment of a cadet 
to West Point, and I propose, instead of giving it 
to some rich man’s son, that the boy in this school 
who passes the best examination a month from 
now shall have it.’ 

This was the speech. It had made the boys as 
wild as if he had put fire into their brains. Not 
a boy there who did not see himself a colonel in 
full regimentals, preceded by a brass band, rid- 
ing up the streets of the village in triumph. 

They fell to studying, most of them for the 
first time in their lives, for they were born in the 
idlest, laziest quarter of the United States. They 
never had done anything but lounge about the 
grassy street of the sunny, chilly highland ham- 
let, listening to the interminable stories of the 
hunters who came in with peltry, or playiug 
“Sixty out,’’ with the little negroes. 

John Fremoy, the shabbiest of them all, sat 
apart from the other boys, with his sister Louisa. 
‘Now, Lou, just hear me this page;’’ and he 
began,— 

‘Charlemagne, otherwise Charles the Great, 
was the son of Pepin the Short, the first of the 





Carlovingian—Carlovingian’ — oh, what comes | 


next?” 

‘Dynasty,’ ’? prompted Lou. 

“And what's the meaning of ‘dynasty,’ I’d like 
to know? Such rubbish! 
word of it! There’s no use to try, Lou!’’ 

Lon’s eyes filied, and the tears rolled down 
her flushed cheeks; but John only shut his jaws 
a little firmer, and fixed his dark eyes on the 
ground. They were honest, kind eyes, but duil; 
very different from Bob Sevier’s, which glowed 
like lamps, 


I don’t understand a | 


“Timight as well give up, Lou. 
patience and hard work will take any boy through. 
But there’s a difference in boys. Now Bob Sevier 
don’t work half as hard over his books as I do: 
but just look at him! I reckon he could go over 


the Carlovingians or any other Vingians like a! 


trottin’ horse.”’ 

“Oh yes, 1 reckon he could,’? groaned Lou. 
“But only think of West Point, Jack! You'd he 
2 gentleman and a soldier and see the world. An’ 
ef vou don’t get it-—why, then,” 


“Then Unele Bill ‘ll set me to 


plonghin’ with the 
niggers in the fall. 

“He said only 
this mornir’ he'd 
wasted enough 
money on our 
schoolin’; an’ you and I be to go to 
work to earn our salt.”’ 

John took up the book and went at 
the lesson with a desperate energy, while Lou 
sat crying silently. 

The children were orphans, and lived with their 
uncle, a farmer, on Mt. Craggy. He was wretch- 
edly poor, like the other mountaineers, and was, 
besides, 2 coarse, hard-natured man. The school- 
bell rang. 


“It’s comin’ now,”’ said John, as he got up and | 


shut his book. 

“You're powerful on ’rithmetic, Johnny; mind 
that! 
Lou, running along beside him. 

The boys crowded into the hot little school- 
house, and the girls followed,—excepting Lou, 
who hung back, and finally went to the wood- 
pile again. She knew she should not be missed, 


and she could not bear to hear John’s examina- | 


tion. 


The poor little girl had but one friend in the | 
She sat down, her hands 


world—her brother. 
shaking as if she had a chill. 

“‘He’ll fail! 
|ing up to the sky and talking aloud. 
stand it, Heavenly Father! I can’t!’ 


“sy 


As with most Southern children, ‘Heavenly 
Then she began 
to pray, fast and hard, to this far-away friend in 


Father’ was very real to Lou. 


the sky, to help John. 
“Oh dear! 

them Vingians! 

himself.’’ 


She sat there an hour or more, hearing only a 
droning voice now and then from the open win- 
Uncle Job was 


dows. At last there was a hush. 
going to give his decision. 


The little negroes crowded up the school-house 


steps. Lou stood up and threw her calico sun- 
| bonnet off her head. She did not know what she 
did. She was stifling with sudden, terrible heat. 


Her strained eyes were on the door. 


But she could not catch them. 
her like “John has won. Jolin Fremoy.” 

Suddenly there was a cheer inside. 
|negroes took it up. ‘‘Bob Sevier! 


” 


Hooray for Bob! 
hands. Her brother came to her in a moment. 
“Get up and come along home!’’ 
roughly. 
Sle caught his arm and patted it. 


| 


Uncle Job says 


Jest you keep up!” eagerly whispered | 


I know he’ll fail!’ she said, look- 
can’t | 


Only get him over the Latin and 
He’ll manage the ’rithmetic 


Presently 
| she heard Uncle Job’s voice, in a few brief words. 
They sounded to 


Then the 
Cunnel Bob! | 


Lou sat down and covered her face with her 


he said, 


“Tm | 
that’s the worst 


**No, Bob won it fair,” he said, sturdily. 
a dunce; I didn’t deserve it; 
of it!” 

His face was colorless, even to the lips, but he 
showed his disappointment in no other way. 

Judge Peters came to the village the next day, 
heard the report of the examination, sent for 
Sevier, and promised him the appointment. 


was silent 


1 









sand dollars. 


> 


When John reached the judge, he stopped and 
He had his little speech all ready, 
ut his tongue was stiff, and his throat parched, 
“Well, my boy, what is it?” 
John thrust out his hand. 
“A ruby, sir. It’s worth a great many thou- 
I found it on your land.”’ 


asked the judge. 





WHAT 


AOHTN FOUND, 


then went out to a farm which he owned near to 
Caleb Fremoy’s, John’s uncle. 

The boy crept over, towards night, to catch a 
glimpse of the great man who might have made 
him lappy for life, but had not done it. He 
hung miserably about the place until evening, 
and then set out homeward. 

Coming to the edge of Craggy Creek, just where 
it turns from the mountain, he sat down on the 
bank, and put his hot feet into the water. To- 
morrow he was to be set to ploughing with the 
negroes. 
| “It’s all ver fit for,’ his unele said. 
chance for West Point, an’ ye didn’t take it. So 
you kin kennel with the darkeys for the rest of 
yer life. Pll feed you no more.” 

Jolin sat moodily flinging pebbles into the water 
| until the dusk came on, and an ow] began to hoot. 

Suddenly the boy stood up, trembling with ex- 
citement, holding a stone in his hand up to the 
fast-fading light. It shone with a brilliant lustre, 
like a great drop of dew in the morning sun. As 
he moved it, it flashed, a blood-red star, in his 
| dirty palm. John had heard of the ruby which 

had once been found in the next gorge. 

“Tt was worth thousands of dollars!’ he sobbed 
rather than spoke. 


“Ye’da 


“Theard Judge Peters tell | 





my uncle there was corundum on his farm, and a | 


ruby is a kind of corundum. Iam rich for life! 


He sat down, breathless, carefully rubbing the | 


brilliant lump in his hand, as Aladdin might have 
done his lamp. What was West Point to this? 
Money, beautiful houses, a glimpse of the world, 
an easy, happy life for himself and Lou! 

“Poor Lou! [was so cross to her to-day! 

zo and tell her.”’ 

Then he stopped as if somebody had struck 
{him. The ruby was not his. He was on Judge 
Peters’s land. 

The boy sat down again, and for one whole hour 
the tempter strove with him. If there was one 
quality strong and dominant in John Fremoy, it 
was his honesty. But this was a temptation 
such as seldom comes in the way of any man. 

The next morning, Judge Peters was mounting 
| his horse to go into the village, when a boy came 

across the yard. He walked quickly, as if driven 
| by some force from behind. The judge waited, 
one foot in the stirrup. 
| As long as John Fremoy lived, he remembered, 


rll 


‘Don’t you | like a sudden, terrible picture, the glaring light 
mind it. Johnny,” she said. ‘*You kin do lots of | on the little muddy yard, the staring negro boy | precions metals which allures men the world 


He Judge Peters took the stone and examined 
it eagerly. Then he 
turned to John, and 
Rs looked at him as curi- 
j a ously 
a “Why didn’t you N 
. keep it, if it is worth FO 
so much?’ 4 
“T had a mind to. ™ 
Bet it’s yours.” & 


He turned away. 
“Stop, boy! Who are 


or 


you, 
“John Fremoy, sir.’? 
“Oho! Uncle Job 
spoke of you to me. 


You are uncommonly 
quick at figures, eh?” 
“If lam, Pma dunce 
at everything else. If 
I had not been, I might 
to West 


RU 


have 
Point.”’ 

* Ye-es,”’ 
thoughtfully at 
“Very well, Fremoy; 
I'm very much pleased 
with honesty. 
Good-morning;’” and 
the judge rode ab- 
ruptly away. 

He rode direct to 
Uncle Job's house, and 
was closeted with him 
for an hour. 

The next day the 
village was electrified by hearing that Judge Pe- 
ters was going to take Jolin Fremoy to Annapolis 
to pass an examination in the engineers’ depart- 
ment at the Naval Academy, and that Lou was to 
be put to school in Raleigh by the same kind 
friend. 

John Fremoy is now a middle-aged man, rank- 
ing high in his profession. He met Judge Peters 
about a year ago, at his sister’s house,—for Lou 
married a planter in Virginia, and is a happy 
wife and mother. 

“Thave often wondered, judge,”’ le said, ‘‘why 
you befriended me as you did. I certainly was a 
dunce as faras Latin was concerned, and Lam not 
at all sure that Tam accurate about the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty yet.”’ 

‘Honesty is a rarer quality than good scholar- 
ship, and more useful in the world, Fremoy.” 

*And—another question—is not that the ruby 
I found which you wear on your watch-chain?” 

oe 

‘May I look closely at it?” 

The judge hesitated, then laughed, and gave it 
to him. 

“Why, it is only colored quartz!’ 
Fremoy. 

“Yes, but it is more valuable to me than any 
jewel, for it gave me an honest man for a friend.” 

Resecca HARpinG DAvis. 
+r 
GOLD-HUNTING. 

Gold-hunting and gold-digging fascinate thou- 
sands of persons, because the element of chance, 
that which makes gambling attractive, enters into 
their results. The New York Times publishes 
sundry facts about this mania which we commend 
to the young: 

Despite the immense yield of gold in California, 
it is now shown that her tillable soil produces 
more actual wealth than her richest mines. 

Her grain and her fruits exceed in value the 
best of her placers. Her grape crop this season 
will be so very large that preparations are making 
to convert one thousand tons of grapes into raisins, 

Most persons think of California as only a gold- 


rone 


looking 


John. 


your 


’ exclaimed 


bearing State, and it is pleasant to know that her 
| agricultural resources are beyond those of her 
mines. 


Agriculture is apt to pay better than gold or 
silver-seeking in any fertile, well-cultivated re- 
gion; but there is a sort of fascination about the 


things Bob Sevier knows nothin’ about!’’ she | holding the horse, the portly, kind-looking man | over, and blinds them to the more rational and 


cried fiercely. 





waiting his approach. 





legitimate branches of industry. 





[tis said by those in position to know, that not 
one man in fifty who has dug for gold on the 


considerable 
The fortune-makers, for the most part, 
have been and are still the speculators in San 
Francisco and Sacramento. 


Pacitic slope has procured any 


Amount, 


The great majority of men who have gone to 
California to get gold, from 1849 to the present 


time, have not, it is declared, secured as much as 
it cost them to reach there and return, 

The hardest possible way to get gold is to look 
ret it, 


for it in the ground. It is much easier to 


venerally, by staying away from the mines 
+o 
PROGEKESs. 

"Tis weary wateling wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 

We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
ut pave a path that’s sunward 

We're beaten back in many a tray, 
Sut newer strength we borrow, 

And where the vanguard camps to-day, 
Phe rear shall rest to-morrow, 

(EKALID MASSEY. 


+e 
For the ¢ 


“OUR 


ompanion, 
BABY.” 


The Belmont school was over, Blanche Allen, 
Mary Dennison and Crystal Lyons, who lived a 
little out of town, and whose homeward road lay 
in the same direction, set off together, 

These three girls were about the same age, be- 
tween twelve and thirteen, their earliest 
childhood they had been inseparable. They could 
hardly have been more attached to each other 
had they been sisters. 


From 


Their road lay for some distance along a rail- 
road track, and they ran on merrily, regretting 
that they were too late to see the afternoon train, 
which had passed an hour before. It was Sat- 
urday evening. Each had in her pocket an ex- 
cellent report of the week's studies and conduct, 
and they had in perspective a nutting-party, for 
which they were to be given a half-holiday the 
following week. 

Could there possibly be a combination of three 
things more delightful to the school-girl mind? 
They laughed and chatted and danced along the 
road, which was now passing through a belt of 
woodland, when Crystal Lyons stopped suddenly, 
and held up her finger. 

“Listen!” “What is that?” 

It was a strange sound, something between a 
crow andacry. The girls looked at each other, 
turning rather pale. 

“Can it be a panther 

“Maybe it’s a tramp,” said Mary. 

‘Nonsense, girls!’’ 
through the bushes. 


she said. 


or 


whispered Crys, 
‘““Let’s run.” 
and braver Blanche peered 
“It sounds like a bird a 
snake is choking,”’ she said. ‘‘Let’s see what it 
is at any rate.” 

The others followed her cautiously through the 
bushes, and then they all found themselves in an 
open space covered with green velvety sward. 
Right in the midst of it, wrapped up in a red 
shawl, lay a beautiful baby, kicking and crow- 


ing, «nd laughing at the sunbeams dancing in the 


leaves of the trees overhead. 


“Did you ever!” cried Blanche, almost losing 


the power of speech in the extremity of her as- 


tonishment. 
“T declare if it isn’t a real baby! 
get here? Who brought it? 


How did it 
Whiere’s its nurse? 


Where’s its mother?” the three cried out together, 


crowding around the child, asking questions t 
which there was no answer. 

“he baby around here,” 
said, after a close examination. 
the 
wonder who left it, and where the mother is,”’ 

“Isn't it a eried Mary, rapturously 
“It's che prettiest baby I ever saw. Look at 
rosy and the rings of hair! ¢ 
and she kissed it over and over. 


nobody's Blanche 


to some one who came on cars 


love?” 
cheeks brown 
you darling!’ 

The baby was passed from one girl to another 
and almost smothered with 


caresses. It was : 


little girl about six months old, and had evidently 


been aecustomed to be kissed and 


she only crowed and laughed the more under the 


violent treatment to which she was subjected, 
“What a darling, good-natured thing it is! 
Slanche said. “I wish it belonged to us.”’ 
“What shall we do with it?” the 

claimed 


others ex 


almost night now."’ 
No, that was not to be thought 
they remain longer. 


of, nor coulc 
They shouted as 
they could, hoping the sound might bring baby’ 
enreless guardians to the 
echoes answered them. 


spot; but only 


who, with her decided character, generally tool 


the lead, and she was quite equal to the emer- 


weney 

“There’s but one thing we can do."" she said 
“for it would be cruel to leave the child here, fo 
the Whoever left 
baby is either lost or has met with an accident 
We'll take her to Aunt 
near the station that 


eattle to trample over. 


Rachel's. 


if anvbody comes for th 


baby, that will be the first house at which they'll 


inquire, 
old creature in the world.” 


So, each carrying ‘the baby by turns, they 


rushed into the old colored woman's cottage, a 


as Aunt Rachel said afterwards, “It gin me sich 
turn I conldn’t hear a single word dey said. 
tought de cars had runned ober ’em, or some wil 
ting had grabbed ’em.”’ 





“Tt must belong 
to-day. 1 


its 


caressed, for 


“We must not leave it here, for it i: 


loud as 


the 
They looked at Blanche, 


the 


She lives so 


Besides, she's just the kindest and best 


“So you see, Aunt Rachel, we've brought it 
right to you,”’ laying the baby on her lap. 
‘My blessed Marster, ef it aint a 
screamed the old woman, tumbling off her chair, 
child and all, in her extreme astonishment and 
terror. ‘“‘Wot you mean by dis? ‘Talk straight, 

and don't all holler at once. 
“Picked it up in de woods, eh? 
ness ob dis wicked worl’! 


Oh, de sinful- 
Lef’ un like de babes 
in de woods, pore little innercent!”’ and she re- 


seated herself, and examined the child atten- 
tively. 
“Maybe it isn’t deserted, Aunt Rachel.” 


Blanche was getting impatient. “‘Pve been try- 
ing to make you understand that we want you to 
keep it to-night, for we're sure it was left by ae- 
cident. Somebody will certainly come for it  be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

“Kolks don’t drap babies by axidence,”’ the old 
woman answered, with a of the 
“Ves, honeys, Pl keep it to-night to blige 
you, but nobody aint ever comin” back fur it. 
left it dar did it 


dey went right on in de cars.” 


solemn shake 


head, 
Dem wot a-purpose, [reckon 

The girls left old Rachel's cottage in a stave of 
excitement. They had read a few romances, and 
perhaps the baby was the heiress of untold wealth, 
and some cruel uncle, some unnatural father, had 
left it out there to die. One suggested its clothes, 
though clean, were very coarse for a wealthy 
child; but the speaker—it was Mary—was hooted 
down by her companions. 

“Of course, the wretch who left it would have 
put on common clothes to avert suspicion.” 

Alas for the poor unfortunate mother who had 
left the infant on the grass! Had the girls gone 
one hundred yards farther into the woods, and 
down «a bank at the bottom of which flowed a 
shallow ereek, they would have come upon a 
sight that would have almost frozen the blood 
their young veins. 


in 


It was the dead body of a slight, fair young 
woman, dressed in deep mourning. She was ly- 
ing at the edge of the stream, and one hand, in 
which she held a cup, had fallen into the water. 

She had evidently left her baby to get it some 
water, and there sudden death had surprised her. 
She was discovered not long after the girls had 
left the place. 

‘Poor creature!’ said Judge Allen, as he told 
the story to his family late that night, “I was at 
the inquest, and there was nothing found about 
her to establish her identity but a gold thimble 
in her pocket, with ‘Cora’ engraved on it. She 
had several banknotes, too, so she was evidently 
not in extreme poverty. 

“She doubtless off the cars to take the 
Southern train at nine o'clock to-night; but then, 
where's her luggage? It’s alla mystery; and the 
baby you picked up, Blanche, complicates it. 
It’s her child beyond a doubt, but who was she, 
and where was she going?” 

“What was the cause of her death?’ Mrs. Allen 
asked. 

‘“‘Heart-disease, the say; but then, 
whenever they're at a loss for the cause of sud- 
den death, they attribute it to heart-disease. But 
I'm troubled most about the poor little found- 
ling.”’ 

“Papa,” 
>| full stop. 
“Well, what would my little girl say?” 

»| ‘Why, you see, Mary, Crys and I found the 
baby, and we'd like to keep it. Why shouldn't 
, | we adopt it?” 

“Adopt it!’ 

may. 


got 


doctors 


began Blanche, and then came to a 


Mrs. Allen almost shrieked in dis- 
“Tm not going to let any baby belonging 
to goodness knows who, be brought up in my 
family! A pretty idea for a child of your age, 
| Blanciie, to adopt a baby!” 





»} “I’m afraid your mother is right, Blanche;”’ 
but Judge Allen's kind heart was sorely troubled 
_| for the poor little waif. ‘Old Mrs. Nugent,’’ he 
, | said, “is paid by the parish for taking care of 
pauper orphans. The baby must be sent to her.”’ 

“She’s a horrid old woman!” 
half in tears. “They say she nearly starves the 
cifully. Please, papa, don’t decide against me 
until [ve seen Mary and Crys. I never thought 


of bringing the baby here, mamma. Oh, if you 


=| only could see the lovely little thing! 
1 | ple.” 

‘Her mother certainly was not,”’ 
s | Unswered., 
| refined face. She might have been in poverty, 
but she was evidently a lady.” 

“Just wait till to-morrow,” 
looking at her parents. 
diately left the reom. 


x 


y | element introduced into her household. 


.|in council, The result 


Blanche at the breakfast-table. 





e 
| 


chel’s for a while; 


| 


sure we ean easily pay the expense,” 


her parents. ‘Mr. Dennison and Mr. Lyons have 


V 


al charge, Blanche,” said her mother: 
1 | almost astonished at your father’s listening te 
d | you. 


and saving, Ican barely make both ends meet 





“THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


baby!” | 


Blanche cried, 


poor orphans, and sometimes beats them unmer- 


Her par- 
ents could never have been bad or vulgar peo- 


Judge Allen 
“T have never seen a sweeter or more 


Blanche pleaded, | 

But her mother imme- 
She was a good woman in | 
her way, but bitterly opposed to having any new 


Early the next morning the young friends met 
was made known by 


“We would like to keep the baby at Aunt Ra- 
won't cost much, and I'm 
she said to 


| both consented, so it only remains for you, papa, 
| and you, mamma, to say yes.” 
talking together in such an excited manner that. | 


“You are taking upon yourself too great a 
“and I'm 
>| He looked around him in a rather bewildered 
Goodness knows that with all my pinching | manner, and when he saw the three girls, he 
. | came directly towards them. 





| and where the money is to come from to provide | 


for a stranger, I'm sure I can’t see.’’ | 

Blanche had been familiar with this line of ar- 
gument ever since she could remember, so she 
said playfully,— 

“Now, don’t look at it that way, mammy; 
there will be three of us to bear the burden, and 
Aunt Rachel will charge next to nothing to take 
care of the child. Besides, you wouldn’t like to 
have it said that you shrunk from a charity that 
Mrs. Dennison and Mrs. Lyons were willing to 
assist. Papa isn’t so much poorer than they are, 


| is he?’ 


Her mother said, witha smile, something about 
“obstinate simpletons,”” and Blanche knew that 
the battle was won. 

Papa,’ she continued, gravely, “I will prom- 
ise you that not a cent shall be spent more than 
usual because of the baby. 
that we will do without 


We have all agreed 
nu new hat or ribbon, or 
even a dress, if necessary. Besides, we ean earn 
You 
find your yearly expenses increased a dollar.’ 

“So be it, daughter,” said her father, with his 
loving smile. ‘“‘It’s a test case, my dear,”’ to his 
wife. “If our extravagant Blanche is willing to 
learn a lesson of self-denial and care for others, 
it is not for us to say her nay. But I must warn 
you, Blanche, that we've sent advertisements all 
over the country, and if this poor woman has rel- 
atives, your foundling will be claimed some day 
when you least expect it.” 

How the three girls scouted at that idea that 
evening when they assembled at Aunt Rachel’s 
to claim their property! 


a little money in various ways. shall not 


The baby was really 
and truly their own, and such an angel as they 
were going to make of it! It should call each of 
them mamma, of course adding their names, as 
otherwise baby would be apt to get sadly con- 
fused and mixed up among them. 

All their spare time was spent at old Rachel's 
cottage, fashioning wonderful garments out of 
every shred of cloth they could obtain from their 
parents and friends. There was no more wast- 
ing or throwing away scraps with them, Their 
dolls were ignominiously dismissed into dark 
closets, or given into baby’s destructive hands to 
amuse her. 
for her. 

Crystal voted for ‘Isabella; Mary thought 
*‘Amenaide” lovely; and Blanche contended that 
‘Esmeralda’ was the very thing. So they ar- 
gued and disputed, unti] Mary suddenly said,— 

“Girls, there’s no doubt baby’s mother was 
named Cora, Perhaps you may not think it a 
very pretty name, but don’t you think baby 
ought to bear it?”’ 

That settled the qnestion. The tender pity of 
the girls for the poor dead young mother made 
them feel that no other name should be borne by 
her infant. 

There is nothing like a weighty sense of respon- 
sibility to mature and worthily develop a charac- 
ter. These three girls, when we first saw them 
bending over the foundling, were like others of 
their age, thoughtless, careless young creatures, 
who never needed to think for themselves, and 
had never been taught to think for others. 

During the year, great capacities for industry 
and self-denial were developed, and there was so 
much thoughtful planning for baby’s comfort and 
health, that the girls actually forgot to think of 
themselves where she was concerned. 

To be sure, the three little mammas sometimes 
blundered most egregiously. They nearly killed 
baby with the nostrums recommended for teeth- 
ing; but under old Rachel’s care, she recovered 
and throve. 

Two years rolled by. 


But it was time to choose a name 


Aunt Rachel was going 
to move South, and the trio were seriously dis- 
cussing a change of residence for their protege. 

“IT would like to take her home,”’ said Blanche. 

“That's impossible!”’ cried the others, jealously. 
“We all agreed that no one of us should see 
more of baby than the others.” 

“Wait and let me finish what I was going to 
say,”’ Blanche interrupted. “I only said I would 
like to do it; but mamma is as much opposed to 
my having heras she ever was. She says that 
| perhaps our baby belonged to low, vicious peo- 
ple, and that she may have inherited some dread- 
ful qualities that will come out yet.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!’ the others cried, indig- 
nantly. ‘Our baby ever low and vicious! Our 
sweet, lovely, precious darling! How cruel to 
say such a thing!’ and then they almost smoth- 
ered the pretty little creature with caresses. 

“Widow Nugent has agreed to take her for 
what we give Rachel.”’ Blanche said. ‘“‘She’sa 
| nice old lady, and then she lives almost next the 
| You know baby must go to school 








school-house. 
next year. 
‘We'll dress her ina little red hood and cloak,”’ 
suggested Crys. “I've got a good red skirt for it, 
and she'll be a regular Red Riding-Hood.”’ 
“Oh, I hope there'll be no wolf in the way,” 
said Mary. ‘‘Somehow, I don’t want her to be 
Red Riding-Hood. Look, girls, at that old gen- 
tleman getting out of the cars! Is he nota stran- 
.| ger here?” 
The three girls had left old Rachel's, and were 
standing near the station when the train came in. 
An old gentleman with very white hair and beard 
was the only passenger who got ont. 
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“Can you direct me to Judge Allen’s?”’ he said, 
courteously, touching his hat. 

“Lamon my way home now,” Blanche said. “I 
am his daughter, and I shall be happy to guide 
you.” 

He walked with the girls, a pleasant, genial 
old gentleman with great vivacity of manner, and 
they grew interested in his conversation. He was 
from Alabama, he told them, and had brought a 
letter to Judge Allen from his friend, Mr. Lock, 
who lived in the neighboring town of Greenwood. 
When they reached Judge Allen’s, Blanche car- 
ried the stranger directly to the study, where her 
father always passed his mornings. She was not 
a girl who was ever guilty of idle curiosity, but 
she said afterwards a strange, undetinable presen- 
timent made her lingerin the room, arranging 
books on a little table. 

The stranger introduced himself as Mr. Strat- 
ton, and handed a letter to the judge, saying,- 
“Mr. Lock told me he thought you could assist 
me in my search.”” 

Judge Allen read the letterattentively, ‘There 
certainly was a young woman who died here sud- 
denly, Mr. Stratton,’’ he said, “and I attended 
the inquest.” 
“Deseribe her to 
eagerly. 

“Tall, slight, with long brown hair. There 
was one noticeable peculiarity about her: her eve- 
brows were dark, but one had a white spot through 
it, as if it was the sear of some accident. Wait, 
there is something else,—a gold thimble in her 
pocket, which is in my wife’s care, bears the 
name of Cora.”’ 

Mr. Stratton bent his face on his hands, and 
did not speak for many minutes. Blanche stood 
gazing at him, her heart beating like a sledge- 
hammer. 

“It was my daughter, my only child, my poor 
Cora!’’ he said, at last. ‘‘I traced her here, and 
am not unprepared forthis. She married against 
my will, and I discarded her. But her husband 
died, and I, on the eve of sailing for Liverpool, 
where [have been for the last two years, wrote 
to her to come back to the old homestead. 

“My housekeeper wrote to me that she had sig- 
nified her intention of leaving for Alabama at a 
certain time, and in fact, that some luggage 
marked with her name had been received. But 
she nevercame. I have been seeking some news 
of her ever since my return. God forgive me for 
the past!’’ 

Blanche burst into tears and sobbed aloud. 
“You can’t take our baby away!’ she cried. 
‘We have had her so long, and we love her better 
than you ever can!” 

Mr. Stratton turned his bewildered face to 
Judge Allen. 

“Did you not know there was a little girl? 
Well, there is one, and my daughter and two of 
her friends adopted the child. I'm afraid it will 
break their hearts to part with it. You must 
give them a little time to be reasonable.”’ 

Mr. Stratton did not seem to notice anything 
but the first part of Judge Allen’s speech. He 
was ghastly with emotion. 

‘‘A little girl! My poor Cora’s daughter! A 
grandchild, and I thought I was alone in the 
world!’ he gasped with difficulty. 

3lanche ran out of the room, and in a few min- 
utes the three little mammas were weeping and 
wailing together. 

It was a funeral procession which emerged a 
short time afterwards from Aunt Rachel’s; only 
the one they mourned, instead of being dead, was 
toddling by their side, in laughing, rosy loveli- 
ness, 

‘‘Here’s our baby,’’ said Blanche, entering the 
library with her friends; ‘“‘here’s little Cora.” 
And then, the sacrifice being consummated, 
dropped on the floor, utterly broken down, and 
the three sobbed in concert. 

Perhaps the joy which shone in the eyes of the 
poor desolate old man, as he held his grandchild 
in his trembling arms, made them see that their 
grief was selfish. But it was a hard struggle for 
the young ‘“‘mothers.”’ 

Mr. Stratton remained some days at Judge 
Allen’s, and the three girls grew to like him, al- 
though he was, as Mary said, the dreaded wolf 
who had robbed them of their Red Riding-Hood. 
| Their grief at parting with Cora was diminished 
by their fathers’ promise to let them spend tle 
following winter at “our baby’s Alabama home.” 

Who can estimate the good done to these girls by 
that one act of charity and love? Tenfold shall 
those who give receive, even in this world: and 
the lessons of love, unselfishness, and usefulness, 
learned by them during those years, have borne 
a blessed harvest. 

—____—-4@>— 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Queen Victoria does not show herself in pub- 
lic as frequently as her loyal subjects desire lier 
to. She seems to think that royalty would make 
itself too common if the public often gazed upon 
it. The Queen's occasional appearances in Lon- 
don are said to be confined to a rapid dash throug) 
the streets. Grace Greenwood, writing to the 
New York Times, remarks: 

“When it leaks out that she is to make one of 
her little unsatisfactory royal progresses through 
the West End, the road all the way from Pad- 
dington Station to Buckingham Palace, or Mar!- 
boro’ House, is lined with eager spectators hours 
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me,” said the gentleman, 





she 








before the time set for her advent. 
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“At last there comes, galloping and cling-clang- 
ing, a detachment of the Guards, all red and 
white and shining gold above, and fiery black 
below, then a dash of outriders, a bobbing up 
and down of postilions, a rush of bay thorough- 
breds, a bright gleam of pretty Princess, a dull 


vision of Guelphic majesty, a flash of John | the door, but could not open it. 


Brown, and she is past; « flutter of a veil and the 
ribbons of a Glengary cap; more galloping guards, 
a little cloud of dust, and the whole imperial 
cortege is out of sight. She charges on her lov- 
ing subjects, and scatters them right and left. 
“Not Boadicea in her war-chariot bearing down 
on Cresar’s legions made such time as she in her 
barouche and four, making for Paddington, lordly 
Windsor, and dinner.”’ 
eer 
For the Companion. 


A DROLL ADVENTURE. 

We had started at sunrise one morning, with a pair 
of oxen and a cart, to go to Woodstock to market. 
In the cart were two shotes and twenty-seven turkeys, 
which had been killed and dressed the night before. 

It was early in November, and I recollect that the 
ruts in the road were frozen, and that the ice was so 
thick on the puddles in the road that it would almost 
bear the oxen. 


I was a boy then, and lived in the “blue-nose”’ coun- 
try, a3 the Province of New Brunswick is sometimes 
called. 

We had quite a large farm, though it was some 
distance back in the woods, and raised large num- 
bers of cattle, pigs and poultry. Father worked at 
lumbering in the winters, and at the time I am 
speaking of, had already gone up the Tobique, to 
build a “camp” for a gang of choppers who were to 
begin work the 20th of the month. So my brother 
Ransom and I had the winter’s wood to cut, and the 
marketing to do. 

It was sixteen miles from our place to Woodstock, 
and for the first three miles there was only a cart- 
road. We had heard that there was to be a shooting- 
match at Woodstock that day. Geese were to be fired 
at, at sixpence a shot. The distance was to be only 
fifteen rods, for any sort of guns that competitors 
might bring. 

Ranse and I, of course, took our guns; and Joe 
Ethridge, a neighbor from over the river, went with 
us. If we should get to town in time, we meant to 
try a few shots at the geese. 

We had gone a mile or more, and were passing 
through a second growth of white birches, and some 
thick clumps of hemlock, that were on each side of 
the road, when Ranse and I heard the sharp squeak 
of a hedgehog, such as the animal often makes in 
November mornings. 

Joe, who was walking a little ahead of the cart, on 
the lookout for partridges, cried, “Just look at the 
‘quill-pigs,’ over there across the hollow!” 

There was a valley on the west side of the road. 
Across it. on the mountain-side, twenty-five or thirty 
rods off, the poplars grew thick and tall. The leaves 
had dropped from the branches, and in the tops of 
the poplars we saw four hedgehogs gnawing at the 
bark. 

The sun had just risen, and shone upon them so 
that we could see the animals very plainly. 

“They're fat now,” said Joe. “They’re as good as 
geese. Let's git °em and take ’em along in the cart.” 

We did not dare to leave the team in the road, for 
our cattle were a yoke of “sparked” four-year-old 
steers, not very well broken. Turning them partly 
round to a tree, Ranse chained them to it, with a 
spare ox-chain which was in the cart, through the 
staple in the yoke. 

That done, we took our guns out of the cart and 
ran after Joe, across the hollow. He had fired at the 
hedgehogs before we reached him, and had brought 
down one great fellow. The others were in plain 
sight in the bare poplar tops. 

Ranse and IT soon had two more lying at our feet in 
the dry leaves. But the last one, which Joe now 
shot, lodged, as it fell, in a crotch of a limb, where it 
clung, being still alive. 

Just then we heard a tremendous noise, that came 
from the place where we had hitched the steers. The 
chain was rattling, and we could hear the cattle 
thrashing the yoke against the tree. 

“They're breakin’ away!” exclaimed Ranse, and he 
shouted, “Whoa-hush! Whoa-hush!” 

But the noise increased, and we heard one of the 
steers suddenly bawl out, making a queer guttural 
sound, 

“Something's biting ’em!’’ cried Joe. 

We each of us caught up a hedgehog by the hind 
legs, and without stopping for the one in the tree, 
ran towards the cart as fast as we could. 

The steers broke loose and were wheeling round to 
run for home with the cart, as we came up through 
the white birches and caught sight of them. 

“What's that in the cart?” panted Ranse. 

Through the trees I could see something that looked 
black, as the steers darted away. 

We dashed into the road, but were too late to head 
them off. They had ten or a dozen rods the start, 
and were going as fast as they could leap. The cart 
was bumping and rumbling over the frozen ruts, and 
in it was a black creature that looked as large as a 
yearling steer. The animal was staggering in his en- 
deavors to keep on his feet as the cart jounced along, 
and he turned round constantly in making attempts 
to jump out. 

“It’s a bear!” Joe shouted. 
cart!” 


“There's a bear in the 


We ran on after the cart as nimbly as we could. 
There was quite a long hill to go up; but the cattle got 
further from us at every leap. I never saw steers 
Tun so! 

“Must — er — smelt—er —ther— meat—er—the tur- 
keys!” panted Joe. “An’—got—’n—the cart. No 
wonder—the steers—was scairt!”’ 

Steers and bear got to the top of the hilla long way 
ahead of us, and the cart went rambling down on the 
other side. 

When we reached the top, they were “streaking 
it,” as Joe said, across the sandy flat below us; and 
the bear was still in the cart. 

“They'll haul him home!” exclaimed Ranse. 


THE YOUTH’ 


| Itseemed curious that the animal did not spring 
out; but we could see him lurching from side to side 
and turning round, apparently afraid to jump off. 
Our house and barn were in plain sight from the 
hill. We had left the great door of the barn open 
that morning, propped back, so that **Thenty” could 
drive the sheep in towards night. She could shut 


She and little *Sile’ were standing near the well- 
sweep, when we reached the top of the hill. They 
soon heard the cart coming. We saw them turn and 
look a moment; then they both ran into the house, 
and in a second mother came to the door. 

The steers turned into the yard at full run. One 
wheel of the cart bumped over a big stone and struck 
against a post that held the bars, breaking it with a 
crash that we heard away back where we were com- 
ing down the hill. 

But the bear still clung to the cart, and when 
mother saw it and its occupant tearing through the 
yard, she ran into the house and shut the door. 

The steers, in their blind fright, dashed on toward 
the barn, going over a pile of stove-wood, smashing 
the saw-horse, and knocking off the well-curb. 

The barn-yard gate was open. Rushing into it, 
they broke with the nigh wheel one of the gate-posts 
short off at the ground. 





We took the shortest cut across the field, but as I 
jumped the fence, I saw steers and cart go with the 
speed of a locomotive into the barn at the great door. 
They knocked down, or jarred down, the prop against 
the door, and it slammed to after them. 

“Now we've got ’um!”’ exclaimed Ranse; ‘‘they’re 
all in there together!” 

Ina pen at the farther end of the barn floor was 
an old hog with a litter of ten little pigs, and in an- 
other temporary pen, in the cattle “tie-up,” were 
two other hogs, which we were going to kill in a day 
or two. 

The rest of our turkeys, thirty or more, were shut 
up in one of the empty bins of the “hay-bay.” 

We rushed to the barn. I never, in all my life, 
heard such a noise as there was inside! Boards were 
being smashed. Everything was rattling. The old 
hogs were barking like wild boars; and one ofthe 
little pigs was going rock-ok-ok-ok-ok; the turkeys 
were all flying and fluttering and ‘quitting’ 
“vyeaping.” 

Mother and Thenty had ventured out, pale as 
ghosts, wanting to know what, “for mercy’s sake,” 
was the matter. 

“Matter enough, I should think!” said Joe. 

“Well, we must go in and get ’em apart, some- 
how!” exclaimed Ranse, excitedly. 

He got an axe, and I pulled open the small door of 
the “tie-up.” 

I had no sooner got it half-open, when out ran one 
of the fatted hogs, followed by one of the pigs. A 
turkey came flying out over their backs. There was 
such a dust that we actually couldn’t see into the 
barn. - 

“Shut it up!’ cried Joe, ‘‘or the bear’ll be out in 
our faces!” 

Then he and Ranse got their guns ready, and I 
threw open the great door. 

All the turkeys came out at once. 

As soon as we could see through the dust, we found 
that one of the steers was unyoked. [le had broken 
through the partition into the turkey-bay. The other 
steer was threshing about over the cart-tongue, and 
had knocked down both the pig pens. The little 
pigs were rushing this way and that, under the cart 
and all over the barn. 

But we could not see the bear anywhere. We had 
supposed that he would rush out. Ranse and Joe 
had their guns cocked, and I was ready for him with 
the axe. 

“Don’t s’pose he’s got out, do ye?” exclaimed Joe. 

We ventured in to the barn a little, and happening 
to look up to the roof, [saw his black hide away up 
on one of the “great beams,’ where he had climbed 
to get out of the scrimmage. 

There were the marks of his nails on one of the 
posts. When he saw that we were looking at him, he 
sang out at us lustily, and then growled his very 
savagest. 

“Tl fix him!’ muttered Joe, taking aim. 

“Oh no, no! Hold! Don’t fire!’’ shouted Ranse. 
“It won't do. You'll have the barn all in a blaze!” 

And indeed he would, for everything inside was 
as dry as tinder. There was hay on one side and 
straw on the other, mowed up almost to the beams 
the bear was on. 

Then we stoned him, and threw sticks of firewood 
at him; But the creature seemed to be scared. He 
growled, but hugged the beam desperately. There 
had been such a racket that he was actually terri- 
fied. 

Finding there was no probability of his coming 
down voluntarily, we drove the steers out of the 
barn and shut up the pigs. 

“Now, old fellow, you must take it!’ exclaimed 
Joe. 

He took a long pole off the fence, and began to 
punch the bear, Ranse and I standing ready to shoot 
him if he jumped off the beam and came out of the 
barn. 

But he wouldn’t leave his beam. Back and forth 
he skulked from one end of it to the other, growling 
and tearing at Joe’s pole. 

He was a big old fellow, but he did not seem to 
have much fight in him. At length we got so we 
were not at allafraid of our game. Joe declared he 
would have him off that beam if he had to go up and 
push him off. 


and 


Ranse ran and got the clothes-line. We made a 
slip-noose at one end of it. Joe then set the long lad- 
der against the beam, and while Ranse pushed the 
bear on the other side with the pole, he climbed part 
way up the ladder and flung that noose over the ani- 
mal’s head. 

I had hold of the other end of the rope and jerked 
it tight. The bear reared up on the beam and clawed 
at the noose, but couldn’t get it off. 

We all three caught hold and pulled. He hung on 
to the beam for dear life, with his nails, and then got 
his fore paws round it. 

“ Heave-ho'’’ Ranse shouted. 

We surged and jerked, but couldn't start him. 





The rope soon choked him, however, so badly that 
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his tongue stuck out, and he toppled over to the un- | Against Rousseau he pours out a flood of the vilest 


der side of the beam. 

But he still hung with his paws, and for some time 
we couldn't break his hold. At last, with a tremen- 
dous jerk, we forced him off, and he came down into 
the middle of the floor with a bump that shook the 


whole barn. While he was kicking round to get up, 


Joe struck him on the head with the axe, and killed | 


him. 

lt was one of the largest bears that had ever been 
seen in our neighborhood, and weighed as much as 
our heaviest hog. 

We did not go to Woodstock that day, and so lost 
the shvoting-inateh; but on the whole, [think we had 
more sport at home. 

We concluded that the bear had been near the road 
where we left the steers,—in one of the hemlock 
clumps, perhaps,—and that the smell of the fresh 
meat had led him to climb into the cart to help him- 
self. 

Two or three of the turkeys were eaten, but other- 
wise the load was not injured. 

+o 
CHAPLAIN LITTLE. 

Dr. Eggleston draws, in Scribner’s, a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Chaplain Joe Little, an enthusiastic, unsel- 
fish clergyman who served in the Union army: 





“A college, a theological seminary, and a musical 
academy all graduated Chaplain Little, but not all 
together could take the freshness and the oddity of 
his genius out of him. 

“When spiritual adviser to a regiment of wild 
West Virginians, he told them stories, sang them 
funny songs, adopted their dialect, and won their 
open hearts by manly open-heartedness. 

“When Mosby captured Little it was in an unlucky 
time. Orders had been issued on the Federal side, 
by General Pope, L believe, that bushwhackers should 
have no quarter, and Mosby prepared to retaliate by 
shooting prisoners. 
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“It looked pretty solemn,’ said the chaplain, 
‘when they cast lots to see who should inherit my 
horse.’ 

“But he took his little nondescript harmonium, 
and began to sing for dear life. All the droll songs 
that he ever knew, this doomed captive sang to 
the bushwhackers there in the mountains. 

“«T think I ought to shoot you,’ said Mosby, at 
length. ‘A fellow that keeps up men’s spirits as you 
do is too valuable to the Yankees for me to let him 
off.’ 

“But let him off he did. Nobody could shoot such 
« combination of goodness and drollery as Chaplain 
Little. 

“Once, after a battle, a certain church was turned 
into a hospital, and wounded and dying lay all up 
and down the floor. 

“It was a blue time, when men were dying not of 
wounds alone, but of the despair which was like an 
epidemic in the very atmosphere. 

“A severe chaplain added to the terror by passing 
about exhorting the poor groaning fellows to prepare 
for death. 

“Chaplain Little, seeing how fatal this despondency 
must prove, walked up into the pulpit, planted his 
little melodeon on his knees, and struck up a ridicu- 
lous song known as ‘The Ohio Girl.’ 

“Sunlight came in with the rich melody of the 
chaplain’s voice and the humor of his song. 

“The surgeons took heart, and life seemed to come 
back to battered 
and homesick 
men. But the / St 
austere chaplain 
in the middle of 
the church 
called out,— 

“*Chaplain 
Little, you ought 
to be ashamed of 
yourself to sing 
such stuff to men 
who ought to be 
preparing for 
death.’ 

“Whereupon a 
colonel, who had 
just had a leg 
amputated, rais- 
ed his head, and 
addressing the 
last Speaker, 
said,— 

“*Chaplain 
Blank, I wish I 
had two legs, so that I could kick you out-of- 
doors.’ ”’ 


CHARADE—CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


+o — 
VOLTAIRE AND ROUSSEAU. 

At the centenaries of Voltaire and Rousseau, re- 
cently celebrated in France, the names and works of 
the two famous infidels were blended lovingly to- 
gether in a way that would have been anything but 
pleasing to them while alive. The Catholic Tele- 
graph gives the real facts as follows: 

“Never did two men more cordially hate each 
other than Voltaire Rousseau. And no two 
abandoned wretches were ever less scrupulous in ex- 
pressing that hatred. Rousseau’s hatred of Voltaire 
was only surpassed and moderated by his contempt. 
‘I would hate him more,’ he says of the patriarch 
of Ferney—‘I wonld hate him more if I despised him 
less.’ 

“Voltaire wrote more fiercely and bitterly in bis 
letters and satires. He is a ‘dog,’ a ‘monkey,’ ‘a 
brainless idiot,’ ‘the Judas of the philosophic party,’ 
these are the epithets he applies to his infidel brother, 


and 


language. His vocabulary of abuse was wonderfully 
| rich, but the name of Rousseau never failed to ex 
haust it.” 
+o 
For the Companion, 


PREPARATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The time is at hand that is to repeat the old Christ- 
mas story to the world. 


The question is everywhere 
asked, How shall we make the home most happy and 
attractive in commemoration of the event at Bethle- 
hem? 

Decorations. 

Some of our readers will like to adorn their homes 
asan expression of the joy of the Christmastide. The 
manner of arranging the evergreens of the American 
woods for this purpose is well known, and needs no 
illustration. Ancient mottoes in evergreens and ber- 
| ries, or immortelles, are tasteful and appropriate. 
Among these we give illustrations of a few of the 
most expressive and most easily made. 

Banners and mottoes are highly picturesque and 
beautiful. These banners may be made of silk, vel- 
| vet, or white cloth. The borders may be formed of 
| rows of berries, with holly, ivy, or laurel leaves. 

The leaves may be sewed on with gold thread, partly 
| crossing each leaf. Thus: 


Se 
wes 
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On the banners may be appropriately put devices 
as the following: 








Fig. 1 means Jesus Hominum Salrator,—Jesus the 
Saviour of men,—I instead of J being the Greek 
spelling of Jesus. It may be cut out of gilt paper, 
silver or gold, and placed upon a white banner of 
silk or muslin. 

Fig. 2 signifies Christ, the cross, and eternity. 
X. P. C. are the Greek initial letters for Christ, and 
the circle is the emblem of endless duration. This 
figure can be cut from pasteboard, and covered with 
green leaves, and bordered with immortelles. 

Fig. 3 represents a motto made of different colored 
papers. The border is filled with leaves, berries, and 
flowers. 

Fig. 4 is the emblem of the Trinity, and reads, God 
is the Father, God is the Son, and God is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is not the Son, the Son is not the 
Spirit, etc. P. means Pater, or the Father; F. 
fies Filius, or the Son; and S. the Holy Spirit. 

Ivy-Rippon.—This is useful in forming letters of 
the alphabet for borders of mottoes, for devices, and 


signi- 








for decorating parts of a room. Cutthick paper into 
| strips about two inches wide, and upon them sew ivy 
leaves so that each leaf will lap over the other. The 
| stitch may be shown on each leaf if gold thread be 
used, 
Tableaux with Music, etc. 
| ‘The music of the Shepherd-Boy is familiar to most 
| pianists. A very pleasing and beautiful tableau may 
| be made by dressing a room to represent a mountain 
| grotto, and presenting the Shepherd-Boy, in Swiss 
mountain 
tume, with a 
flute or piccolo. 
The music of the 
Shepherd-Boy is 
played on the 
piano, in anoth- 
er room or in 
way out of 
sight of the com- 
pany, and the 
boy keeps time 
on the flute with 
his finger as 
though the music 
was produced by 
the flute. 
By the use of 
the soft pedal, 
the music may be 


cos- 


some 


prolonged in 
many beautiful 
ways, and at last 
the Shepherd- 
boy may go out 
of sight playing 
(in imitation), 
and the music 
may be made to 
though retreating 


ENCHANTED RAISINS. 


become faint and indistinct, as 
over the hills. 

A humorous tableau, full of graceful and poetic 
movements, may be arranged from the Pinafore” 
beginning with, ‘‘Now give three cheers for the sail 
or’s bride.” 

At the “tra, la, la,” the singers take hold of hands, 
and lifting them, pass under each other’s arms with 
whirling movement, two by two. ‘The tra, la, la,” 
is played several times, and the movement repeated, 
when at last all form a straight line and sing, “A 
British tar is a soaring soul,”’ and imitate all the atti- 
tudes described in the song. The music may be 
found on almost every piano, and the words suggest 
the proper movements and imitations. 

| Milton, in his blindness, dictating a passage from 
“Paradise Lost’ to his daughter, makes a very beau 
tifultableaun. Milton isto repeat some passage slowly, 
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and one of the daughters is to write as by dictation. 
If a selection be required, the following sonnet by 
Milton on his blindness will be appropriate: 


“When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
‘To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide; 

*Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?’ 
I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Fither man’s work or His own gifts; who best 

Bear His mild yoke. they serve Him best; His state 
; thousands at His bidding speed, 
st o'er land and ocean without rest; 
also serve who only stand and wait.’” 





After the Christmas Dinner, 

As the company at the Christmas gathering 
will be apt to sit at the table for quite a time af- 
ter the meal is 
concluded, a few 
diversions by 
clever 

the 

may 
be appropriately 
introduced. 


some 
member of 
household 


chanted 
sins. 





Take four rai- 
from the 
dessert dish and 
place them about 
a foot apart on 
the 
to indicate a 
Fold a 
table 
about 

five 
times, so as to 


sins 


table, so as 


square. 
couple of 
napkins 
four or 


form pads about 
five inches 

Take 
of these in 


square, 
one 
the 


MANNE 
wae cut 
Be sure that 


the fingers are under the pad, 
Inform the company that these 


acu oeene 3d, 


THE SHEPHER 







|The word to be acted and guessed was Char- 
lotte Russe—Suan, Lot, Ruse. 

| Scene 1st represents the Shah of Persia, sit- 
| ting on divan, with turban, pipe, and slaves. 
| Embassadors enter and make their salams before 
| him, and express their best wishes for the health 
| and prosperity of the ‘‘most gracious Shah.”’ 

| Scene 2d represents Lot and his family as trav- 
lellers. Lot cautions his wife not to look behind 
her. She turns her head partly many times, and 
finally looks around, and remains stationary 
while the rest pass out of sight. She should be 


dressed in white, so that when she turns, her 
form wil] resemble a pillar. 
Scene 3d. An 


old with bundles and 
pand-boxes, 
comes to visit a 
fashionable lady 
who is about giv- 
ing a party. The | 
lady is astound- 
ed at the old la- | 
dy’s arrival at! 
this time, and 
gets rid of her by 
adopting the 
ruse of telling 
her that she has 
been exposed to 


aunt, 





the small-pox. 
4th. A party 
ata table eating 
Charlotte Russe. 
Milton’s Hymn 
to the Nativity 
admits of 
beautiful tableaux, appropriate to 


THE SHEPHERDS. 


very 


the season. 

Represent the shepherds en tub- 
and let the hymn ‘Hark, 
what mean those holy voices!’’ be 
sung in an ante or side room. This 
tablean will fittingly begin or close 


lean, 





iu pleasant Christmas entertain- 
—“! ment. 
D-RoY. *The shepherds on the lawn, 


Or eve the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustie row; 


are magic raisins, and possess some very striking | Full litle thought they then 


qualities. For instance, you propose to leave it 
for the company to judge whether they do not 


pass through to the table, 


In the course of your 
remarks bring down the two napkins carelessly | 
over the raisins on the farther row. Leave the | 
right-hand napkin on the table, but in with- 
drawing the hand, bring away the raisin between 
the second and third fingers, and at the same time 
say, 

“You must notice how many raisins I place 
under each napkin.” 


Lift the left-hand napkin, as if to show that 
there is only one raisin beneath it, and transfer | 
it tothe palm of the right hand, behind which 
the raisin is concealed 


Replace the folded napkin on the raisin, and in 
doing so leave the concealed raisin beside it. | 
Now take up the third raisin, put it under the ta- 
ble, and conceal it between the fingers. Say 
“Pass.” Pick up the napkin on the table, and 
tivo raisins will be found beneath, the appearance 
being that the raisin in the right hand passed | 
through the table. 

You concealed in the 
right hand between the fingers. Transfer the 
napkin to the right hand, and lay it over raisins 
number 1 and 2, 
Take up raisin 
number 4, say 
“Pass,” lift the 
napkin, and un- 


have now a raisin still 


leaving number 3 beside them. 













der it three rai- | 
sins will be 
found. 

“LT will now,” 
saves the per- 
former, “‘repeat 
the experiment 
in a perfectly 
convincing man- 
ner, and vindi- 
ente magic be- 
fore you all.’ 

Borrow two 
hats, Ask that 
they be exam- 
ined. ‘Take two 
small lumps tof 
sugar, and in- 
form the com 
pany that vou 


are about te 
swallow them, and vet in 
afew minutes will bring 
them under the hats 
Eat the lumps of sugar 
and ask the company as to whieh of the 
hats vou shall bring sugar under. On 
; MILTON 
one being selected, vou put the hat on 


your head. 


A Very Bright Charade. 


Acted chargdes are the most entertaining of all | 


parlor diversions They hold the attention, 
awaken an intense curiosity, and are a source of 
constant merriment. 

The best charade that we ever saw in points of 


being both fair and puzzling, was performed in 


| himself another wife. 
| mothers being sisters, and from early boyhood 


| the fondest affection and tenderness for the little 
| daughter of his Uncle Montpensier. 


| enjoyment of luxury and power, and when she 


rhat the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. | 





“When such music sweet 
heir hearts and ears did greet. 
As never was by mortal fingers strook, 





Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 


The air, such pleasure loath to lose, | 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close.” 


+e, 
THE ROYAL WEDDING. 
Searcely a year has elapsed since the lovely 
young Queen Mercedes of Spain was laid in her 
grave, before she had reached hertwentieth vear: 
and now the King, her widower, has taken to 


The union between 
a love-match. 


Alfonso and Mercedes was 


They were first cousins, their 


the heir-apparent to the Spanish throne had felt 


Their marriage was, therefore, unlike many 
royal marriages, one formed upon mutual love, 
and their brief wedded life was a most happy 
one. ‘The young Queen looked forward to many 
delightful years with her royal husband, in the 

died he was utterly overwhelmed 
with grief. 

His 
different one. 


second marriage is a very 
The young princess 
who is to share the throne of the 
Bourbons with him is al- 
most a total stranger to 
him, and has never be- 
fore set foot on Spanish 
soil. She is the 
Archduchess 
Marie Christine, 
of Austria, a 
niece of the rn- 


ler of that em- 
pire, and is of 
nbout the same 
age as the late 
Queen Merce- 
des, Alfonso 
never saw her 


till last summer, 
when he met 


her, with a view 





of espousal, on 


the contines of | 


the Spanish 
frontier. 
Many _ stories 


were told of the 
walks, boat- 
rides, and pretty 
|adventures of the young royal pair; but this 
love-making must have seemed rather forced and 
formal to the bereaved voung King, who could 
not sosoon have forgotten the sweet Mercedes, 
and must have mentally compared this sedate, 


DICTATING “PARADISE Lost.” 


|} is supreme. 
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policy. It is necessary that the King of Spain 
should be mated, and should beget heirs: so 
Europe was searched over by the diplomatists 
and statesmen, to find an “eligible’’ young lady 
to fill the dead Queen’s place. The Archduchess 
Marie seemed to fulfil the requirements, and she 
was therefore selected. The King could do no 
otherwise than submit to the choice which others, 
not himself, had made. 

It is not the first time that the ancient Empire 
of Austria and the kingdom of Spain have been 
connected. One great ruler and warrior, Charles 
the Fifth, reigned over both at the same time. 
Another King of Spain, Philip the Second, joined 
the armies and policy of the two States in the at- 
tempted conquest of the Netherlands. 

Both were, until within a period in the memory 
of many persons still living, absolute monarchies, 
in which the sovereigns reigned despotically. 
Both were strong Catholic powers, and were the 
sturdy defenders of the Pope and the Papacy. 

Now, both have alike drifted away from their 
old moorings, have become constitutional States, 
in which the people share in the Government, 
and both have at last ceased to enter upon long 
and bloody wars in championing the cause of the 
Pontiff of Rome. Both are now ruled by wise 
and moderate monarchs, whose ambition seems 
to be to promote the welfare of their subjects. 

The marriage of the Spanish King with the 
Austrian Archduchess is not likely to effect any 
material change in the relations of the two pow- 
ers, or in the complexion of events in Enrope, 
though it might, in the future, cause an alliance 
between the two, should either one or the other 
be threatened by its neighbors. 

No doubt the royal couple have many difficul- 
ties to contend with in the future. They reign 
over an excitable and easily discontented people; 
but if we may gather any conclusion from the 
past career of the young King, there is much rea- 
son to hope that his reign may be a wise, peace- 
ful, and progressive one. 

+> —_—— 
TEARS. 
Is it raining, little flower? 
Be glad of rain; 
Too much sun would wither thee,— 
’Twill shine again. 
The clouds are very black, ’tis true, 
Sut just behind them shines the blue. 
Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thon wilt have sun 


When clouds their perfect work have done. 
— Mrs. F. Butts, in Folded Hands, 


— +e 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL LAWS. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the trade-mark laws passed by Con- 
gress are unconstitutional. The first law on this 
subject was enacted in 1870, but it has since been 
two or three times amended. This decision 
sweeps away the whole law, and makes void all 
proceedings under it. 

The trade-mark law served a very useful pur- 
pose. Any person might select for his wares any 
sort of device not already in use. This device 
was sent on to Washington, where it was regis- 
tered, and a certificate was issued to the owner 
that it was his. He alone could place it upon 
goods, and any imitation or counterfeit of it was 
illegal and punishable. 

So far as the law was enforced, it was a pro- 
tection to the manufacturer, for it declared that 
other people should not, by frand, profit by the | 
reputation gained by his goods. To the public it 
assured purchasers that the goods they bought, 
bearing a trade-mark, were made by its owner. 

Now that the law is swept away, there is still 
a measure of the same protection. In some of | 
the States there are trade-mark laws, and in | 
those States where there is no special statute, the | 
rights of owners of trade-marks may be enforced | 
at “common law.’ All that has been lost is the | 
registry of all the trade-marks of the country at | 
a central office, and the uniform enforcement of | 
a uniform law throughout the Union. 

There is no other country in the world where a 
court has anything like the power over the law- 
making branch of the Government, which it has 
in the United States. We havea written consti- | 
tution, and the courts have to interpret that, as 
well as the laws passed under it. If they find 
the laws in conflict with the Constitution, they 





follow the latter, which has the greater force. | ‘ 
hagen during last summer. 


| gathered all his children and grandchildren about 


In other countries it is quite different. In the 
most of the monarchies, the constitution has 
been granted by the sovereign, and any law ap- 
proved by him becomes by that very act, not 
only constitutional, but a part of the constitution. 

In Great Britain there is no written constitu- 
tion, and the power o Parliament to make laws 
In France, the constitution only de- 
termines the form of the government, but does 


not prescribe or limit the power of the legislature 


to make laws. 

But with us there is an absolute necessity for 
just such a revision of the laws as is made by the 
courts. The general government has authority 
over certain matters; the States, over others. 
Congress may unintentionally usurp a power 
which does not belong to it, and the President's 
approval does not heal the irregularity of the act. 





high-bred German princess with the bright and 
winning ways of his lost love. 


State Legislatures, also, may assume functions 
| that are entrusted to Congress. It is necessary 


States, and the people, from laws not properly 


passed. 

The courts have played a great part in our his- 
tory. Not to go farther back than the time of 
the war, several of the laws passed ‘‘to secure the 
fruits of the war,” as the framers of them said, 
have been declared unconstitutional. The legal 
tender acts were once pronounced void, but after- 
wards, when the court was full, the decision was 
reversed. 

After a final decision has been given (and that 
of the Supreme Court of the United States is al- 
ways final), the law is repealed as effectually as 
if a formal repealing act had been passed. Peo- 
ple have no choice but to submit. Take, for ex- 
ample, this case of the trade-mark law. 

This law provides for the registry of trade- 
marks, but after this decision the bureau at 
Washington will not register them. It also fixes 
a penalty for counterfeiting or illegally using 
trade-marks; but no court will even hear a suit 
brought under a law that has been declared void. 

In short, the only way to compel the enforce- 
ment of any law, whether it directs or forbids 
certain things to be done, is through the courts; 
and when the courts refuse to enforce it, there is 
no remedy. 

The decisions are sometimes unfortunate, as in 
this instance. The object of the trade-mark law 
was good, and no person could have an interest 
in violating it unless his purpose were frandulent. 
Yet there is, and should be, no disposition to 
question the soundness of any decision pro- 
nounced by our highest tribunal. 
chiles 


HOBBIES. 

A banker well known in the financial world died 
lately in one of the Atlantic cities, at the age of 
eighty, leaving a property valued at millions. After 
his death, a collection of toys was sold for over 
$100,000, which he had been accumulating for twenty 
years. 

Searcely any valuable scientific or mechanical toy 
had been made in Europe of which he had not a 
specimen, but his assortment included also the most 
trivial of children’s playthings. 

Another, a citizen of Philadelphia, one of the fore- 
most jurists of his day, had a fancy for collecting 
fairy tales. His shelves contained thousands of these 
volumes in every language. Manias for china, old 
brasses and rare editions are so common among 
scholarly men, that the incongruity of the pursuit 
does not strike us. 

The peculiarity of a hobby indeed is, that it is usu- 
ally at odds with the general character of the person 
who exhibits it. It isa bit of childhood left by care- 
less Nature among the sterner stuff of which man- 
hood is made. 

Jim Fisk, the most hardened and dishonest of 
swindlers, had a passionate love for canaries, and 
was surrounded by them at home. 

Our genial poet Oliver Wendell Holmes delights 
in graveyards, boasts that he knows every one within 
forty miles of Boston, “and when the spring opens,” 
he says, smiling, “I go out to see how my dead men 
do.” The doctor also is fond of working with tools. 
The portable stereoscopic glass is his invention. 

One of the most eminent surgeons in the country 
delights in writing poems, and very bad poems they 
are. There can be no doubt that an innocent hobby 
(and hobbies generally are innocent) is a safety-valve, 
for the escape of nervous excitement in men who 
use their brains to an exceptional degree. 

For this reason they usually do much towards 
softening and humanizing the character. 

Whatever is to be a boy’s trade or profession, en- 
courage in him a taste for music, or art, fishing 
gunning; some hobby, in short. Before you fill the 
boiler and build the fire, provide the safety-valve. 


——— 


A TOUCHING HOME-PICTURE. 

The present King of Denmark, it is said, is regarded 
more as an indulgent father than a monarch by his 
people. His kingdom is, fortunately, not too large 
for him to maintain a watchful, kindly guardianship 
over every village and district, and many are the 
stories told of his sudden interference (like the good, 
powerful genii of the fairy tales) in some case of in™ 
dividual suffering. 

His children have inherited his integrity and gen- 
tleness; and the simple, sincere qualities which would 
have made them beloved as peasants have brought to 
them passionate homage in their high positions. 
Alexandra and Dagmar, the future Queen of England 
and Empress of Russia, are probably more beloved 
by the English and Russians, though foreigners, than 
any members of the royal families into which they 
have married. 

There was something peculiarly simple and touch- 
ing in the domestic life at the royal palace at Copen- 
The good old King 


him; and the Royal and Imperial Highnesses, old 
and young, behaved very much as an American fam- 
ily would do who had come home to “grandfather's” 
for Thanksgiving. 

The little palace was so full that some of the 


| princes had to be lodged outside. There were family 


dinners, where the heirs to the most powerful thrones 
in the world told anecdotes of their boys and babies 
just like other fond, foolish parents. 

The old King walked out every day, pleased and 
proud, with his grandchildren about him. The pleas- 
antest day of the summer, probably, was one when 
the Princess of Wales, the Czarevna of Russia and 
the Crown-Princess of Denmark, took their children 
and went out of sight of everybody to a lonely island, 
not for a state excursion, but for a real homely pic- 
nic. 

The children played in the sand, and their mothers 
sat on the beach talking, no doubt as they did when 
they were girls together. 

The whole kingdom rejoiced in this happy home- 


While his first marriage was one of love, the | that an authority independent of either should | coming. When the day for parting came, the entire 
the parlors of one of the White Mountain Hotels, | present.one is undoubtedly a marriage of State | judge between the two, and protect Congress, the | population of Copenhagen closed their houses and 
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repaired to the shore to bid farewell to their beloved 
Women cried and men shouted as the 
ship parted her moorings, and the air was rent with 
passionate cries of,— 

“Good-by, Dagmar!” 

“God keep you, Alexandra!” 

Opposed to this picture is that of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, whose power is absolute over the most mighty 
kingdom in the world, yet who goes abroad but sel- 
dom, it is said, and then in an agony of actual terror 
for fear of assassination. ‘lt is character alone, after 
all, which tells” in princes as in peasants. 

+o 
AN AMUSING REPROOF. 

The duty of an errand-boy is to go and come with 
all possible despatch. If he loiters by the way, plays, 
or gazes into shop-windows, he is robbing his master 
of the time he has paid for. Not a few boys have 
laid the foundations of future advancement and for- 
tune by their smartness in going on errands. 

One morning, while a resident of London, the | 
American portrait-painter, Gilbert Stuart, sent his 
errand-boy with a message to a nobleman, requiring 
an immediate delivery. The boy ran off, 
panied by a large dog of the artist's. 

As he did not return oat the expected time. 
Stuart strolled out for a walk. Coming near where 
the boy’s mother lived, he called and inquired if she 
had seen her son that morning. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “he and a big dog have been 
here, and both of them full of mischief. The dog 
finding the steak, intended for my dinner, seized it. 
In the struggle they upset the wash-tub; but the dog 
devoured the steak.” 


princesses. 





accom 


On arriving at his rooms, Mr. Stuart found the boy 
ready with a mournful tale of having lost his way 
and not being able to tind the nobleman’s house. He 


made no reply, but ordered him to feteh the dinner 
from a neighboring chop-house. 

When it was served, the boy took his usual place, 
to wait on his master. The dog squatted on his 
haunches, as if expecting an occasional feed. 

Mr. Stuart takinga piece of meat on his fork held it 
towards the dog. Suddenly withdrawing it, he ex- 
claimed, with a well-feigned look of surprise, 

“How's this? What! dined already? 
ble? And on beefsteak, too?”’ 

Casting a searching look 


Is it possi- 


at the boy, who stood 
trembling, the artist continued, “What! a wash-tub? 
and upset it, too?” 

Then laying the meat on his plate, he looked stead- 
ily at the pale culprit, who breaking into a cry con- 
fessed his guilt and promised amendment. 
after, he showed himself a smart errand-boy. 


Ever 


oe 
CONSUMPTION. 

Physicians used to hold that a fatal issue must fol- 
low the development of tubercles on the lungs. So 
long as tubereular formations could be arrested, there 
was hope of a patient’s recovery; but when these had 
planted themselves in the lungs, their growth was 
inevitable and fatal. But nature is wiser than physi- 
cians, and teaches those who study her ways valuable 
lessons. 

Careful dissection in recent years has brought to 
light many curious facts. Foremost among these is 
the certainty that consumption, in its tubercular 
form, is often cured. A series of post-mortem exam- 
inations, in an Edinburgh hospital, disclosed the fact 
that the lungs of one-third of the patients who died 
after forty of » bore marks of tubercles, 
whose growth had been checked, and in many cases, 
the disease wholly eured. 

Parts of the lungs had even been destroyed, and 
the cavities filled by contraction and adhesion of the 
walls. In some eases fibrous tissue had completely 
enclosed the parts disintegrated by disease. If con- 
sumption is curable, as these facts seem to indicate, 
scientific physicians will never rest till they have as- 
certained the most effective methods of treatment. 

+o, 
WAGES IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The working people of this country often grumble 
at the smallness of their wages, and the amount looks 
small, if compared with that received in the inflated 
times of the war. But it is large in contrast with 
the pay received by laborers abroad. A careful in- 
vestigation the Government through its 
consuls in Europe proves that the average wages for 
labor in this country are more than three times larger 
than those paid in France, Germany, Denmark, Italy 
and Spain, 


in Belg 


years age 


mule by 


more than twice as large as those received 
and one and a half larger than the wages 
earned in England and Seotland. 

But it may be asked, How is it possible for our 
manufacturers to compete with foreigners, if Ameri- 
The 
; Our workmen can do about 


rium, 


ean labor is so much more expensive than theirs? 
answer is a uple 





one 
twice as much work in a day as foreign workmen. 
The late Mr. a famous rail- 
actor, used to find it cheaper to transport 
rE nglish laborers to Italy and Austria, at double the 
expense per day, than to hire the 
countries. wages train good workmen, 
good food gives ability for better work 


Brassey, of England, 
rad con 





natives of those 


Good and 


+> 

“LIFTED LIKE A GIANT." 
The opportunities for doing little acts of kindness 
tre many, if We cannot 
ldo g but every one has a chance of giv- 

Ing a ne *1lift.”” 
Daniel Webster 
Bradley, were returning from court in a sleigh. 
Mars” was the descriptive 
powerful horse which Mr. Bradley drove. 


one is willing to see them. 
} 


rent deeds, 





ghbor a 
One day and his friend, Sammnel A. 


lowards night, as they were rising a hill, they over- 
took an old man, whose poor, broken-down horse 


Was struggling to draw up a load of wood. 


The old man turned ont to let the travellers pass. 


By this neighborly act 
deep snow. 


In a moment “Old Mars” 
sleigh. 
rail behind the load. 
Was drawn out and to the top of the hill. 





Mr. |é 


“Old 
name of the spirited, 


+ he stalled his horse in the 
Seeing the poor beast struggling in vain 
to draw out the load, Webster and Bradley halted. 
was hitched to the loaded 
Bradley led him while Webster pried with a 
After a hard struggle, the load 


“Web- 


ster,’’ said Bradley, i in telling the story, “lifted like 


a giant.” 
++. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS FOR 1880. 


Ineluding full biog. 
Cullen Bryant, R. W. Emerson, Dr. 
Holmes, Col. Paul H. Hayne, John Boyle O'Reilly, ete., 
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“The Silver Medal’ is the title of a serial story ete. Fully illustrated. I6mo. Cloth; gilt. $2. To make honse-plants grow and blossom, some kind of 
ae ee , ee ee dressing sh« > used, “The best substitute for stable 
of remarkable interest, by J.T. frowbridge, the our AMERICAN, ARTISTS, Ist series. By 8. | Manure (alw *nsive and unhealthy whe 
publication of which will commence in the first G. W. BenJgay sic living American ar- | W2tm room BOW KE id st 


It will be 
nine numbers of the paper. 
Mr. Trowbridge have a high 
moral value, and are always vivid, and lifelike in 
their delineation of character, but we have never 
read anything from his pen that possessed greater 
fascination or displayed greater power than this 
new Serial. We anticipate for it the eager inter- 
est and warm approval of onr readers, 
+e 
WHY HE HATED DOGS. 

The witty French poet De Musset declared that he 
hated dogs because twice in his life they came near 
wrecking his fortunes. Onee he was with a royal 
hunting party, and shot by mistake Louis Philippe’s 
favorite pointer. On another occasion he called on 
Lmember of the French Academy to solicit his vote 
in favor of his, De Musset’s, election to that body. 
An ugly-looking dog, covered with mud, rushed upon 
the poet as he rang the bell, to the detriment of his 


number of the Companion in January, 
continued through 
The of 


stories 


new pantaloons: 


Disgusted as De Musset was, it would have been 
per ilous to drive off the member’s faithful dog, so he 
was compelled to let the frightful animal lick his 
hands, cover him with caresses and mud, and precede 
him to the drawing-room. 

A moment later the Academician entered. De 
Musset noticed his embarrassinent, at which he was 
not surprised, considering the behavior of the ani 
mal, 

They adjourned to the dining-room, followed by 
the dog, which, after giving vent to his delight by 
various gambols and cries, placed two muddy paws 
on the cloth, seized the wing of a cold chicken and 
began contentedly to devour it. 

“That’s the most abominable brate I 
of,” thought De Musset, 
are fond of dogs, 1 see. 
Fond of dogs?” echoed 


ever 
and continued aloud, 


heard 
“You 
the Immortal. “TI hate 
nant 

“But this animal here’ 

“1 have only tolerated ‘the beast because it is yours, 
sir!” 

“Mine?” said De Musset, “I thought it was yours, 
which was all that prevented me from killing him!” 

The two men roared with laughter, and De Musset 
made a friend. 

Late that day a yellow dog crossed the frontier of 
the Rhine at Strasburg with the air of an animal that 
had scored upon the tablets of its memory a decidedly 
unpleasant recollection, and headed for Constanti 
nople with undiminished celerity! 


+e 


“YOU MEN, YOU MEN!” 
There is a good story of.a shrewd Englishman who 
travelled through France in achaise and four. He 
did not know a word of the language, yet he was 
not cheated, even by so much as His habit, 
when paying, was to take a handful of silver, and 
drop piece after piece into the palm of postilion or 
landlord, keenly watching his face. When he saw 
by it that he had paid the price, he stopped dropping. 
An old Frenchwoman was as keen an observeras this 
Englishman: 
x—-, tri avelling through Brittany, asks an old 
woman, who is peddling crosses and medals at a 
chureh porch, the price of a certain trinket. 
“Is it for your wife or your sweetheart?” she asks. 
“For my sweetheart,’ ’ replies X—, not precisely 
seeing the drift of her question. 
“Ten franes.”” 
“Ten franes— phew!” 
heel. . 
“Come back, come back!” cries the old woman; 
“take it forthree. You've been lying to me, though; 
you have no sweetheart. If it had been for her, you’d 
have bought it at once, without any regard to the 
price. 

“T'll take it. : 
“Yon haven't a wife, either. 
her, vou’d have beaten me down to two frances. 
you men, you men!” 


au sou. 


says X——, turning on his 


Here are your three francs.” 
If it had been for 
oO 


ee 
TRAINING OF FARM LIFE. 


Rev. Washington Gladden, of Springfield, Mass., 
recently sent out a circular to one hundred perma- 
nent business men, asking about their homes during 
the first fifteen years of their lives. Seventy-four re- 
plied that they had received their training on a farm. 
Commenting on this fact, the Christian at Work says: 


There could not be a more hopeful indication of 
the prosperity of the country than an assurance that 
seventy-four out of eighty-eight boys in a community 
were training for farm life. 

It is 2 hard life, but itis an independent life; it is 
favorable to religious grow th, and a cultivation of 
Christian graces; and—what is of less consequence— 
it is the coming aristocratic “profession” of the coun- 
try. 

Corporations fail, manufacturing hecomes dull, 
storekeepers cease to do business, and the hum of the 
factory is stilled; stocks go down, and banking-honses 
close; but throughout all panie and disaster, the 

earth yields its fruits to the frugal and industrious 
laborer. 

There is a narrow tendency manifested by those 
engaged in professional life to underrate the impor- 
tance of life on the farm; it is considered a half-alive- 
and-dead sort of existence: but what can be deader 
than the impecunions, hard-worked clerkships in the 

city, with exacting duties, and little or no time for 
leisure or recreation? 

The hope of the country, next to religion, lies in its 
small farms, and consequently in bringing up the 
rising generation to work the farm. 


+e 


MENTAL DIFFERENCES. 

The difference between the mental habits of boys 
and those of girls is suggested by this story from 
Scribner's Magazine: 


A lady who had much experience in teaching both 
boys and girls, sper rking of the extraordinary obtuse- 
ness of a certain pupil, said, “In a physiology class, 
this young lady of fifteen inquired, with languid sur- 

risé, ‘Js there not 2 straight passage throngh the 
read from one ear to the other?’ ‘ 

“A somewh: nt natural conclusion,” the teacher com- 
mented, dryly, “if she had ever watched the processes 
of her own mind.” 
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Parliamentary Usage Euquette, Social and Business 
For ms. Letter-W riting, &e., Ke. Over JOO pages of solid 
reading matter, Price only ®2.75. Freight paid. 

Apply for terms at once, ANCHOR PUBLISHING CO., 

St. Louis, MissouRl. 


AMERICA 


Retail Department, 


FouNDAT 


Camp Life in the Wilderness. 


224 pages. 
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people. 4to. Elegant 


IAS SNOWFLAKES. Choice 
wal poems by laverite American authors and 
large and very elegant 4to. bt ully illus. $2. 
eautiful book of ve ry be autitul poems 


pictures 





Our National Hymn. By 
With exquisite illustrations, 


Rev. S. F. 


Smirn, Db. bd. and an il- 
$3. 





lustrated sketeh of th Uhor, 4te. Gilt. 
A book tor every American. 
Any book sent free of postage on receipt of price. Mlus- 


ated Catudogues of over S00 volumes sent free on applica- 
on, 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Albums and Christmas ¢ 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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boys and young men, Illustrated. 
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of price, by CHAS. - FARRAR, Jdaamaiea Phun, Mass, 
f | "ASHUMERE BOUQUET 
\ TQ | Is universally es- 
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Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 


disease 


KNITTING 


24 varieties | Sele 
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shades, 


BOUQUET 
SOAP. | 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have preseribed 195,000) packages of 





perior uniform 


quality. 


8, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
rain and wheat germ. 
nail, $1. F 


For sale by druggists, or by 


666 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 





Chemist, 
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both as to 4 wing healthy growth ot the plant and its 
generous flowering. WILLIAM DOOGI kk, Supt.’ 
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*How to ¢ at y Wr Maynard, of 

the Mass. Agricultural College, aecompan ih package. 

Lady and gentlemen agents will tind this sells well 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New York, 
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We deliver Patt es por ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fal iting, sefely by mail, at all 
t s, Smid ndid Varieties, your choice, 






Mtl led, for $l; bs 





or S33 99 tor 26 for 


$45; 35 for $53 75 tor $tO; 100 for $13. Send 
tor our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our ¢ . 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Retter thana horse, becanse vou ean 
ride it more miles ina day than a horse 
ean go, nd it eats nothing. Send 3-et, 
Stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 

THE POPE ME'G CO.,, 


85 Summer Street, Boston, 





Mass, 


As a Preventive 
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fhe only reliable silk ter knit- 








FLORENCE ting Steckines, Mittens, Wristers, 
Edging, and other artieles. Put up 
on half-ounee balls. Send for eir- 


cular to the manufacturers, Waste 
Silk, in l-oz. boxes, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail for 30 cts, 
ROsSTON OFFICE: 
18 Summer Street. 


_NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


SILK. 


fed and named, minended to 






na hers an Se Prof, Goodale. 
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HAS SPURR 
10 cts. P.O. Box 307 , Boston, Mass. 


Skeins Zephyr Ww or steds, 
postpaid, 25e. 20 skeins, 1 color 
$l. 960 ske Hap 48 mages 
choicest colors, »-GARDINE Rk, 


TRY HOOD'S FRENCH COLOGNE. 


assorted colors 
3e. 180 skeins, 9 
$5. est quality and 
y? ynn, Mass. 














" PRESENTS! 


LAST 


EXAMINE 


Illustrated Premium List 


IF YOU WISH ARTICLES FOR 


Christmas Cifts. 


It contains the following magnificent Bazaar of 
tions, with description and prices: 


Books for Children, Books for Girls, 
Books for Boys, Speakers, Dictionaries, 
Readers, Books of Etiquette, 
Dickens’s Complete Works, (14 vols. for $8.75) 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, (for $18) 
Charlotte Mary Yonge’s Popular Histories, 
Macaulay’s England, (for $2.75) 
Gibbon’s Rome, Webster's Dictionaries, 
Music and Poetry, 
Bibles and Testaments, 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
Photograph, Autograph, Scrap Albums, 
Diaries and Pocket-Books, 
Packages of Useful Articles, 
Cutlery, Knives, Razors and Scissors, 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit, 
Tools of all Kinds, Tool Chests, Skates, 
Wallets, Dressing-Cases, Work-Boxes, 
Swiss Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, 
Optical Instruments, Artists’ Materials, 
Articles for Ladies’ Use, Fancy Work, 
Materials for Wax Work, 
Articles for School Use, 
Gaskell’s Compendium, 
Articles for Family Use, 
Toys and Games, 
Musical Instruments, 
Stationery, etc., 
Postage Stamp Albums, 
Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry, Bosom, Shawl 
and Cuff-Pins, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


TO SELECT USEFUL 


attrac. 








Pencils, Fruit-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Vases, Mugs, Knives 
and Forks, Spoons, Nap- 


kin Rings, Castors, Tea 
Sets, ete., ete, 
goods 


We are prepared to furnish at special rates for 





“Which would you prefer teac hing,” asked a vis- 
itor, *boys or girls” 
“Boys, infinitely,” was the prompt reply. “No 


boy, for instance, would d ever have asked such a ques- 
tion as that. He would long before have inv: estigated 
the subject with a lead-pencil. Not, probably, in his 
own ears,”’ she added, meditatively, “but in his 





The old man was profuse in his thanks, 


younger brother's, 


Sunday-School Christwas Trees, for Fairs, &e. Inquiries | 


dromptly answered. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


of the diseases whieh affect the teeth and mouth, nothing is 
surer and speedier in its effects than SOZODONT. Its 
benefits are ‘lized at onee, It is aromatic, expulsive of 
the cankerous affections, and most delightful when used. 
It cleanses f ithe humors whieh derange the secretions, 
and whitens the teeth, 


tenacity of 
Its hold on the contidence of 


Y SARS of Use have established the 
SPALDING’S GLUE, 
the publie cannot be broken. 


A CREAT OFFER FO 


LIDAYS!!! 


| PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash, Installments received. 
| 





SPLENDID ORGANS 835, 845, 850, 860, 
875, S85 & S100, 7 Octave ROSE WOOD PI« 
ANOS $130, $135. 71-3 do S140, 8150, up- 
wards. WARRANTED Illustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Manut?’r. 
& Dealer, 826 Broadway,N.Y. P, P.0.Box, 3530. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and_ prices 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. [GF A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page l/lustrated Cata- 
Meallister, M't’g Optician,49 Nassau St, N.Y. 








loque free. 


The following communication, froma highly esteemed 
citizen of Boston, comes to us unsolicited. The writer, for 
obvious reasons, requests us not to publish his name; at the 
same time he desires to make known the fact of his diseov= 
ery for the benefit of others similarly afflicted. 





Boston, May 10, 1879. 
Messrs, JosErH Burnetr & Co.: 

Gentiemen,—You may not be aware of the fact that your 
Kalliston affords relief in that most distressing complaint 
called Itching Piles. L made the discovery some weeks ago, 
during a night of intense discomfort and suffering, by sim- 
ply applying Kalliston, a bottle of which happened to be on 
my dressing-table. The effect seemed to me magical; the 
itching ceased almost instantly, and I have had no reeur- 
rence, 

1 feel it to be my duty to 
hoping that one reby o ther 





make this 
sufferers may 


statement to you, 
be relieved, 





ary tral 
Ye iv obliged and obedient servant, 
* 
t Since receiving the above, the proprietors of Kal- 
liston have endeavored fairly st its value as a specific 
for Itehing Piles, having cause { to be used in several 


aggravated cases, it has given in- 


stant relief. 


and 
JOSEPH BURNETT & co. 
AG ENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 


in every instance 


convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, 00 





in two days. 

Adare ‘3 oftice nearest v« 
sU» T MANUFACTU RING CO. 

Philadelphins Pa., » Cincinnati, 0. 


33¢ ST. NICHOLAS GI GIFT- BOX 33¢ 


An inexhaustible store of am nent! 
Containing | game Word Capturing, 15 |] game Frog 
Solits tire, 15 1 set Obedient ¢ ards, isc; 1 set Changing 
ards, 20e; 1 get Oriental Beads, 20e; LE MY hanted Bottle, 
Ten 1 Ventriloquist’s Whistle, ide: lelegant Christmas 
Card; 1 beautiful Chromo Card, and 1 handsome Pane 


No his ight charges ‘to 
agents. Vv 

















| Card. All packed in a neat box and inailed free for Be 
| (stumps taken). Agents wanted. Si. NrcHOLAS Publixhe 
| ing Co., 80 Beekman Street, New York. 
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bor the Companion, 


TIRED TIM. 


Phe newhbors’ bain ere stout of limb 
wero wild, 
But pale and slim was little ‘Tin 

Poor Donald's only child 


Allday he peaked and pined; at night 
In bed he slept so ill, 

When morning light came blithe and bright, 
It found hii tired still. 


No joy of pleasant time or place 
Could keep him long at play; 

And laughter’s trace upon his face 
Would searce a minute stay. 


Where’er he went, what childish stent 
His tiny hand would try, 
"Twas one complaint, -poor Tim was faint, 
And weak as any ty 


His father of his mod 
With cunning tool 
And moan distrest 


vould test 


or toy, 
© Lord, give rest 


. fo my poor tired boy 
His mother sighed aud shook her head, 
nil tears her ey Wwouthel lina; 
Still Donald plead with heart that bled, 


“God rest poor lithe: Tim!” 


Sometimes they watched with hope; 
It fed when evening came. 

“Pm tired, ma! Ui tired, pal” 
To-morrow just the same 


butah! 


And vainly where and how he ailed 
The doctors did explore 

No skill availed. He drooped and paled, 
And pindled more and more 


No place or posture pleased him best, 
In bed or easy chair; 

Nor mother’s breast could give the rest 
That answered Donald’s prayer. 


For loving care they ceased to sleep, 
So weak their darling grew. 

Ilis life to keep they wait and weep, 
By dark and daylight too. 


Low, low his flickering spirit burned, 
As burns the wasting ulin. 
His eye, upturned with suffering, yearned— 


Giod rest poor little Tin! 


One night the look of wistful pai 
Fled off his patient brow, 


Awd he spake plain—onee  twiee  agaim, 
“Tim isn’t tired now.” 

And soft his falling eyelids suniled. 
Poor Donald shrieked, “Ob no!” 

His grief was wild. “My God! my child! 


1 did not mean it so! 
His hand his sobbing partner pressed. 
“Father, He heard you pray. 
The Lord kuew best: He gave him rest. 
There was no other way.” 
THERON Brown. 
+> 


For the Companion. 
WILLIAM THE SILENT. 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange, the 
founder of religious freedom in the Netherlands, 
is one of the most beloved names of history. ‘As 
long as he lived,"’ says Motley, “he was the guid- 
ing star of the whole nation, and when he died, 
the little children cried for him in the streets.” 

He was forced into a war against the Inquisi- 
tion and the arrogant Spanish power that sought 
to deprive his people of their liberties. He be- 
came a follower of Christ in middle life, and 
thenceforth in all his political acts and military 
campaigns, he acted as one guided solely by a 
sense of his duty to God. 

He sacrificed all personal ambition to the good 
of his people, and the results of his career illus- 
trate the truth, that he who denies himself most, 
receives the most of the gifts and assistance that 
come from above. 

“God in His mercy,” he said, ‘will maintain 
my innocence and my honor during my life and 
in future ages 

**As to my fortune and my life, | have dedicated 
both to His service. 

“He will do with them what pleases Him, for 
His glory and my salvation.”’ 

His confidence was well assured. His good in- 
fluence to-day fills the Netherlands and all the 
countries of Northern Europe. He shines like a 
star, while the ambitious rulers of his times are 
forgotten. 

The thought to which he religiously devoted his 
life, was expressed in his short prayer in life’s 
last tragic scene He was assassinated by a 
Jesuit, in 1584. The tragedy is one of the most 
impressive moral scenes in history. 

“The Prince,’’ says Motley, “eame from his 
dining-room and began leisurely to ascend the 
stairs. He had only reached the second stair, 
when & man emerged from the sunken arch, and 
standing within a foot or two of him, discharged 
a pistol full pt his heart. Three balls entered his 
body. The Prince exclaimed in French, as he 
felt the wound, 

“O my God, have merey upon my soul! 

“O my God, have mercy upon my poor people!” 

He devoted his life to others, and died with a 
prayer for others on his lips. 
wept for him as fora father. All that he prayed 
for and fought for has virtually been gained, and 


The whole nation 


the world to-day tenderly and reverently utters 
the name and recalls the example of William the 
Silent. H. B. 
+o 


A SLAP THAT WAS PAID FOR. 
Rade fun onght to cost the maker something 
and it generally does. In this case the offender 
got off easier than he had any right to 


expect, 
after his inexcusable assault. 


Says the Cape Ann 
Advertiser : 


Not many months azoa party of Boston gen- 
tlemen came to this city and went on a fishing- 


THE YOUTH 





party. Some of them got pretty jolly, one in 
particular, who, -eizing one of the codfish which 
they had caught, walked up the wharf. He soon 
espied a veteran fisherman, who was sawing 
wood, and under the impulse of the moment, 
fetched him « whack across the face, with the 
codfish. 

Inu a moment he was sobered. The generous 
impulse of «a noble heart throbbed in his bosom. 
He felt that he had done a mean, ungentlemanly 
act, and he meant to atone for it then and there. 

Taking out a ten-dollar bill, he proffered it to 
the veteran, saying, 

“Accept this and let it wipe out any recollec- 
tions of the cowardly blow IT struck you, as I did 
not mean to do it and am very sorry for it.” 

The veteran took the bill, his face beaming 
with mingled astonishment and delight, and 
making a bow, remarked, 

“See here, stranger, you can wipe me over the 
face all day long with a codfish, at ten dollars a 
lick! Idon’t bear you a mite of ill will, I don’t. 
I rather like your style. When are you coming 
again?” 

And that settled it. It was lucky for the gay 
joker that his victim was of thick material enough 
to take money for an insult 


bad 
A DOG’S AFFECTION, 


During “A Walk from London to Land's End 
and Back,” the Inte Elihu Burritt heard of a 
touching incident of «a dog’s affection, whieh he 
thus describes in his book, entitled as above: 


[ was sitting at the breakfast-table of a friend, 
who was a druggist, when he was called into the 
shop by a neighbor, who had come for medica! 
aid in a very remarkable and affecting case. 

He described it brietly and simply, but it would 
fill a volume of beautiful meaning. 

His family dog had incidentally made the ae- 
quaintance of a neighbor's child on the other side 
of the street. 

While lying on the door-stone, he had noticed 
this little thing, sometimes at the chamber-win- 
dow, and sometimes on the pavement, in a little 
carriage. 

During one of his walks on that side of the 
street, he met the baby, and looked over the rim 
of the carriage, as 2 loving dog can look, straight 
into a pair of baby eyes, and said, ‘*Good-morn- 
ing!’ as well as he could. 

Little by little, day by day and week by week, 
this companionship went on growing with the 
growth and strengthening with the strength of 
the little one 

The dog, doubtless because his master had no 
young child of his own, came at last to transfer 
frequently his watch and ward to the door-stone 
on the other side of the street, and to follow as a 
guard of honor to the baby’s carriage on its daily 
airings. 

With what delight he gave himself up to all the 
peltings and little rude rompings and rough and 
tumblings of those baby hands! 

One day, as the dog lay in watch by the door- 
stone, the child, peeping out of the window above, 
lost its balance, and fell to the stone pavement 
below. It was taken up quite dead. 

The red drops of the young life had bespattered 
the feet and face of the dog as he sprang to the 
rescue. His heart died out within him in one 
long whining how! of grief. 

From that moment he refused to eat. He re- 
fused to be comforted by his master’s voice and 
by his master’s home. Day by day and night by 
night, he lay upon the spot where the child fell. 

This was the neighbor's errand. He told it in 
a few simple words. He had come to my friend, 
the druggist, for a prescription for his dog—some- 
thing to bring back his appetite. 

er 


HOME LOST AND REGAINED. 

How a home was lost and regained is the topic 
of a true narrative told in the San Francisco Bul- 
letin. 
agement—two lessons which all of us need: 

Fifteen years ago there was a certain family of 
plain farmer folk working on rented land in one 
of the central counties north of Sau Francisco Bay. 

Having been fortunate in obtaining one or two 
very good crops in seasons when the most of the 
State was a failure, they had, perhaps, twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars in cash, teams and im- 
plements 

At this juncture, the head of the family, being 
of the restless Western type, concluded that it 
was advisable to make money faster. 

So happening to travel across the lower San 
Joaquin in early spring of a wet season, he was 
charmed, and forthwith rented, for a term of 
years, a large tract of land in that valley, paying 
cash rent. 

There was a good crop the first year, but three 
successive failures followed. Then a half crop 
came, and more failures. 

Hoping against hope, they stayed, unable to 
leave, unwilling to acknowledge a mistake, until 
every dollar was gone, 

This was in 1871, the process of losing all they 
had having taken seven years. There were five 
children, the oldest a girl capable of teaching 
school, three boys old enough to earn men’s 
wiges, and a little girl. 

The oldest daughter obtained a school in an ad- 
joining county, and made regular remittances 
home, ‘The boys sought work, but everything in 
the neighborhood was at a stand-still, 

The father, upon whom successive misfortunes 
had told heavily, went to the nearest town and 
sold his rifle, saddle and some long-treasured val- 
uables. 

Then, harnessing up their only team, they left 
the barren place, called by courtesy a farm. 





Night after night, as they sat about the roar- 
|ing camp -fires, they asked each other, ‘*What 
} shall we do?”’ 

| At last the mother spoke, with a mother’s keen 
home-love and longing, as one night they camped 
jin the dry bed of a stream, near a shaggy peak, 
| above a valley of fertile farms. ‘‘We are wan- 
| dering Without « motive,”’ she said. 
| 
| 


“Let us all work and win «2 home and begin to- 
morrow.” So she unfolded her plan 
| ‘The next morning they went into a large valley 
j town where they had acquaintances. 
| Within a week the father and the three boys 
were it work in the harvest field; the mother be- 
etme housekeeper in a wealthy familv, where 
}she kept the voungest child with her: the oldest 
| daughter was still teaching at increased salary. 
| A family farm-company was organized, it be- 


The story has its warning and its encour- 
| 


COMPANION. 
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ing understood that every possible dollar went. 
toward the one purpose of buying a home which 
all should own. 

This was the mother’s plan, and its effect was 
marvellous. It made men of the boys; it made 
the father forget his former losses; it brightened 
the whole outlook. 

Every cent saved was deposited where it drew 
interest. 

Before long, some leading gentlemen of the 
town became interested in the home-buying plan, 
of which they had heard, and did what they 
could to procure steady work for the family. 

This, however, was seldom needed, for their 
steadiness and anxiety to earn their wages were 
remarkable, and they were soon in constant de- 
mand, 

At the end of the first year the home-purchas- 
ing company made a creditable showing. The 
daughter, teaching at $80 a month, had sent $400. 

The three sons and their father had averaged 
$30 a month apiece, beside their board, and they 
had spent nothing they could help, so that $1,200 
represented their pile; while the mother added 
$150. 

These three items aggregated, together with 
the interest, $1,808. The beginning was made. 

Four years of steady, uncomplaining toil fol- 
lowed. In 1876 their accumulations, compound- 
ed semi-annually at seven per centum, amounted 
to $9,330 72. 

It would have been more but for some sickness 
in the family. They then chose a quarter section 
of good fertile land lying north of San Francisco 
Bay, in one of the Coast Range valleys. 

The price was $60 an acre, or $9,600 in all. 
They paid $8,000 down, bought teams, moved on 
the place, paid the balance in one year from 
crops and outside work, and are making it one 
of the prettiest farms in that whole region. 

This is a truthful account of how a farm was 
lost and another gained in its place by a plucky 
American family, whose idea of a ‘‘home-buying 
company’’ ought to be remembered. 


~~. 


For the Companion. 
ABOUT THE SNOW-BIRDS. 


Here they come, and ever so many, 
Like sudden blossoms, blown from the tree. 
Oh, they are the bonniest birds of any, 
And they are the birds for you and me! 
Whi, yes, the others were redder and bluer, 
Those friends of the flowers, here and away 
On the breath of a rose! But these are the truer, 
Because they come in the cold and stay. 
And the others sung? Alack for their singing! 
It was only about the buds and the sun. 
Now that the frost to the world is clinging, 
If we ask for a song, will they give us one? 
But these little fellows are brave and merry, 
And sweeter, I tell you, than all the rest, 
(Why, they never heard of a grape or a cherry !) 
And they are the birds we will love the best. 
Mrs. S. M. B. Part. 


———-_—_4 > 


WHY HE HELD OFFICE. 
Americans have a@ passion for holding an office. 
It was the knowledge of this trait which prompted 
Jefferson to ask, ‘‘How are vacancies to be ob- 
tained? Those by death are few; by resignation 
none.”’ The Detroit Free Press tells a story which 
illustrates this fondness: 


A Detroiter, who was rusticating in one of the 
wilderness counties of Michigan, was one day out 
hunting, when he came upon a hamlet consisting 
of a saw-mill, two houses and a log-barn. 

The sign of ‘“Post-Office’’ greeted his vision 
over the door of one of the houses, and he inves- 
tigated. 

The office was an eight-by-ten room, and the 
boxes for mail-matter numbered just four. 

A written sign on the wall announced that the 
mail arrived and departed once a week, and the 
postmaster sat behind a pine table reading the 
Postal Guide and chewing a sassafras root. 

“Any letter for Jolin ——?” asked the De- 
troiter. 

The postmaster didn’t shake his head and 
}erush the inquirer’s hope all at once, as some 
officials do, but slowly arose, looked carefully into 
each one of the six empty boxes, peered into an 
old cigar-box on the window-sill, and then an- 
swered,— 

“I don’t see anything just now, but it is only 
four days to the next inail.”” 

“Is this a money-order office?’ continued the 
stranger. 

“Well, no, not exactly, though we handle con- 
siderable money here.”’ 

“Can I get a dollar's worth of threes?’ asked 
the Detroiter, after a pause. 

“Well, no, not exactly,’ replied the officer, 
looking into his wallet. “I guess I can spare 
you five or six now and the rest next week.’ 

There was another pause as the postmaster 
vainly tried to make change for a quarter, and 
the Detroiter finally remarked,— 

“This isn’t rated as a first-class post-office, is 
| it?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,’’ was the confidential 
reply. “Fact is, we don't do a very rushing 
business here, and sometimes I think it would 
pay me better to go back to the farm.”’ 

“I don’t suppose you make $20 a year here, do 
you?” 

“Well, no, not exactly; but I don’t look at that 
altogether. The position that it gives us in soci- 
ety here must be taken into consideration, you 
know.”’ 

The population of the hamlet, including a tame 
bear and a dog, was numbered thirteen. 








—_—___— +e — —_—- 
EFFECTS OF STRIKING THE HEAD. 
Phrenologists ‘‘map"’ the brain, locating given 
points, or ‘‘bumps,”’ as the seat of certain facul- 
ties. Whether their theory of the mystery of 
mind is correct or not, there are instances of 
brain-injury which seem curiously to favor it. 


Some years ago, a miner was sent to the Ayr- 
shire District Asylum who, four years before, had 
been struck to the ground insensible by a mass 
of falling coal, which fractured his skull. He lay 
unconscious for four days after the accident, then 
came gradually to himself, and he was able in 
fonr weeks to resume his work in the pit. 

But his wife noticed a steadily increasing 

| change for the worse in his character and habits; 
whereas he had formerly been cheerful. sociable 
}and good-natured, alwavs kind and affectionate 
to her and his children, he now became irritable, 
moody, surly, suspicious, shunning the company 





| t single substantive. 








of his fellow-workmen, and impatient with her 
and the children. 

This bad state increased; he was often excited, 
used threats of violence to his wife and others, 
and finally became quite maniacal, attempted to 
kill them, had a succession of epileptic fits, and 
was sent to the asylum as a dangerous lunatic. 

There he also showed himself extremely suspi- 
cious and surly, entertained a fixed delusion that 
he was the victim of a conspiracy on the part of his 
wife and others, and displayed bitter and resent- 
ful feelings. At the place where the skull had 
been fractured there was a well-marked depres- 
sion of bone,and the depressed portion was even- 
tually removed by the trephine. 

From that time, an improvement took place in 
his disposition, his old self coming gradually back ; 
he became cheerful again, active and obliging, 
regained and displayed all his former affection 
for his wife and children, and was at last dis- 
charged recovered. No plainer example could 
be wished to show the direct connection of cause 
und effect—the great deterioration of moral char- 
acter produced by the physical injury of the su- 
preme nerve-centres of the brain; when the cause 
was taken away, the effect went also. 

Another instance is mentioned in the French 
papers. A painter who was visiting a friend at 
Sceaux was standing on a baleony on the second 
tloor, when he overbalanced himself and fell on 
the ground below. Every one rushed down 
stairs, expecting to tind him dead, but he quickly 
picked himself up, and seemed unhurt. 

When, however, he turned to address his 
friends, he could not remember theirnames. He 
had forgotten his own, and to his utter astonish- 
ment, he also discovered that he could not recall 

He can pronounce one after 
the other the letters of which the names of his 


| wife and daughter are composed, but he is unable 


to unite them into one word. 
— —+or 
BATTLE WITH AN ELK. 

A desperate battle with an infuriated elk, kept 
in the park, along with other animals, of Gen. 
Bull, of Bull’s City, Kan., is thus reported by the 
Chicago Times : 


The general sent his hired man, Robert Brick- 


| nell, to the park for the purpose of caring for the 
| animals. 


He at once discovered that there was something 
unusual about the appearance of the elk, which 
showed hostile designs, compelling him to retire 
from the park. He hastened to inform the gen- 
eral of the fact, and arming themselves with 


| heavy clubs, they returned to the enclosure, the 


general remarking that he could subdue the ani- 
mal. 

Upon their entrance, the enraged beast made a 
charge on the men, knocking Gen. Bull down with 
great force, and then drew back and made a sec- 
ond attack with increased force, using his antlers, 
and pierced the prostrate body through the breast 
until the prong protruded, ; 

The brute then tossed the unfortunate man into 
the air, and then threw him high over his antlers, 

The infuriated animal then turned upon Brick- 
nell and inflicted frightful injuries. 

George Nicholas ran to the rescue, and at- 
tempted to disable the brute with a club, and 
William Sherman followed close after him, and 
the two gave battle. Sherman was caught in the 
elk’s antlers. and thrown over the high board 
fence, and Nicholas was picked up and tossed 
into the air, and lodged on the fence. 

During all this scene Mrs. Bul) was a spectator, 
and wild with grief, ran to the village for assist- 
ance. A number of farmers responded to her 
summons, but arrived at the scene of the tragedy 
too late. 

Gen. Bull’s body was found fearfully disfigured, 
with life quite extinct. An examination of the 
body showed forty-four wounds. ‘The fatal one 
was by the antlers, which pierced the chest 
through both lungs and the heart, causing instant 
death. Bricknell received thirty-two wounds, 
and has since died. 

After much trouble, attended by great danger, 
the elk was tied to a tree. He still paws and 
stamps with fury. Gen. Bull was a member of 
the Kansas House of Representatives last winter, 

ee - 
THE NEGRO QUESTION. 

A writer in the Christian Union tells two anec- 
dotes to illustrate the pride which the colored 
people of Georgia take in their schools and uni- 
versity. She writes from Atlanta, and says: 


Storrs School is preparatory to the university. 
It was in this school that Richard R. Wright fur- 
nished Whittier with the incident of a fine poem. 
The story is this: 

Gen. Howard (editor of the Advance) when vis- 
iting Storrs School asked the children what he 
should tell their Northern friends about them. 

‘Tell them we are rising, sir,’’ said a little very 
black lad, with eager enthusiasm; and the gen- 
eral was so pleased with the answer that he sent 
it to Whittier. 

I am glad to say the lad kept the promise of 
his youth. He passed through Storrs, graduated 
from the university, and was last year the chief 
instrument in getting together the State Teach- 
ers’ Convention. 

Indeed, the university is the pride of the col- 
ored people of Atlanta. No matter what the tenor 
of their conversation, it is sure to be part and 
parcel of it. 

The other day, I heard one of its scholars thus 
sarcastically reproved by an old black man, who 
probably thought he would have used ita privi- 
leges better. 

‘He had evidently loaned a hatchet to his neigh- 
bor’s son, for he was calling across the fence,— 

“Look hyar, boy, you goes ter school, don’t 
yer?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Gitten eddykashun, aint yer?” 

“Yeu, a.” 

‘“Larning ’rithmetic and figgerin’ on a slate, 
eh?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ : 

“Wal, it don’t take two whole days at the uni- 
varsity to make an hour, do it?” 

“Why, no!’ . 

“You was gwine ter bring dat hatchet back in 
an hour, wasn’t yer?” 

“Yes.” 

‘An’ it’s been two days since you borrowed it. 
Now, what good’s eddykashun gwine ter do you 
when it can’t tell how long it takes to fotch back 
a hatchet?” 


’ 
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For the Companion. 


AT TWILIGHT. 
I watch from the nursery window, 
At end of the wintry day, 
‘The stars come, filling the heavens 
In their silent and silver way. 








And as one by one they tlicker 
Through the dimness blue and cool, 
I fancy them little scholars, 
Coming noiselessly to school, 
And some seem to know their lessons, 
And sparkle with quiet bliss; 
And others are glittering sadly, 
As though they were sure to miss! 
But often among the others 
A great star brightly glows, 
And these, in their fine importance, 
Are the teachers, I suppose. 
And the moon, who is just now absent 
From her proper place of rule, 
Perhaps, as one might express it, 
Is principal of the school. 
But O little stars! I’m certain 
You've an easier school than mine, 
If all that you have to learn there 
Is just knowing how to shine! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
— - +> a 
For the Companion. 
KNICK-KNACKS FOR A CHRISTMAS- 
TREE. 
The Cornucopia. 

Cut a piece of pretty-col- 
ored paper in a half-square. 

Wet the edges with strong 
paste, and folding the edge A A 
over the edge B, hold a long 

stick under the seam until it dries. 

Cut the top evenly round. Sew a strip of 
bright - colored tarletan 
together, glue or sew it 
round the edge, and cover 
the seam with a plaiting 
of ribbon or a strip of 
gilt paper. Hem the top 
and run a ribbon in, like 
this. 

The cornucopia can be 
ornamented prettily by 
pasting strips of red, 
green, gilt or silver paper 
spirally round it, and 
fastening to the point a 
scarlet tassel made of 
strips of paper. 


/B 





A Drum-Bag. 

Cut a strip of cardboard abont as large as the 
back of your “First 
Reader.” Sew it to- 
gether in three places, 
just to hold it. 

Gum a strip of paper, 
and paste down the seam 
on the inside. When 
dry, you may take out 
the stitches, and your 
drum-case will be neatly 
joined. 

Next place it on a 
piece of card and mark 
a circle round it with your lead-pencil; then 
place a round box or plate a little larger than 
this circle, and mark round 
tnat; cut out round the 
larger circle. Then take a 
sharp penknife and cut 
partly through the smaller 
cirele, and notch out all 
round from the small to the 
large circle. (See diagram.) 

Bend the little pieces 
Then wet them with paste, and press 








left down. 
this lid into the top of the drum. 

Now paste a strip of gold paper round the top, 
bottom and centre of 


the drum; also a blue 
and red strip. Take 
some bright cord, made 
of zephyr, and put it 
across from top to 
bottom, making the 
lines cross in the cen- 
tre. If you do this 
first, your gold, red 
and blue strips will 
cover the ends, and 
make it look neater. 
Now measure a piece 
of red or blue tarletan 
that will go round the 
drum, sew up the ends, and hem the top, running 
aribbon in. Paste this in the top, and you will 
have a fine drum to fill with sugar-plums, which 


Will be more tempting because of the pretty little 
box they are in. 











A Muff. 

This can be made of white plush or cotton- 
flannel, spotted with black, to look like ermine. 
Cut a strip about 
half as large as 
the drum, and 
seam it up. Then 
sew a narrow 
piece of silk at 
each end, and 
gather it with a 
narrow rache and 
bow of ribbon, 
leaving long ends, which tie together to hang on 
the tree. Line with a piece of card rolled and 
slipped in; then fill with bonbons. 

A pretty bag for lozenges and comfits is made 
like the muff, but using bright-colored papers, and 
ornamenting with pictures; then gluing tarletan, 
pink or rose-colored, on each end, 





and drawing | 
up the ends with long narrow ribbon. 
A Shoe-Bag. 
Cut the top of a shoe of shape like No. 1, as large 
as you like, of any pretty material; 


No. 1. No. 2 


edges together, and bind it neatly. Then cuta 
sole like No. 2. 

Sew the two together, and you will have a tiny 
doll’s shoe. Make a bow 
and s@w on the top; and 


NMS —s instead of filling with can- 
\ dy, you can, if you like, 









of cotton 
some nice perfume powder, 
and = you 
will have 
a ~~ pretty 
little scent 
bag to lay 
in among 


For the Companion. 


MY SPIDER. 

You little folks will think that a spider is a 
very queer creature for anybody to care about, 
but I really had a small spider whose doings were 
of great interest to me. 

One winter, I had a wasp that used to come 
out from some hole and sit in the sun against the 
glass of a south window. 

He tried hard to live, poor fellow, and would 
shake his wings and stretch out his crooked legs 
to warm himself all over; but the cold was too 
much for him, and one morning I found him stiff 
and dead, 

Another winter it was a motherly old house-fly 
that came to live with me. 

She made her appearance from some place un- 
known to me, just as the wasp had done, and 
buzzed on the panes, and sat and dressed herself, 
seeming very happy, and making that low hum 
which was like very small singing, —and no 
doubt it was as good as music to her, as I am 
sure it was to me, so far as it went. 

Along towards dark, she always managed to 
get out of sight before I had a chance to see 
where she was going. 

Some days she was missing; but as sure as the 
sun came out bright, there she was in the old 
place,—a bustling, cheery little companion; but 
one day she fell into my ink-stand, and though I 
helped her out carefully with a pen-holder, I fear 
the ink bath must have been the death of her, 
for from that afternoon I never saw her more, 
and she probably died alone in the dark hole 
which she had for a home. 

This winter, 2 spider has made me a visit. I 
was just getting ready to write a story for the 
children of the Youth’s Companion, when some- 
thing dropped from the bureau against which my 
table was placed; and instead of coming clear 
down to my paper, there it hung, when, so far as 
anybody could see, there was nothing at all to 
hold on by. 

It was a very small spider, and he was swing- 
ing by a thread so fine that my eyes were not 
sharp enough to see it. Where he came from, or 
where he was going, or what he wanted, was 
more than I could find out. 

But the thing he did was this—he walked up 
on his own invisible thread, which was certainly 
the most wonderful specimen of walking on a 
tight rope that J ever saw, till he was safe on the 
burean. 

Then he started to go somewhere—where we 
shall never know—but before he had gone many 
steps, he slipped off, just as a child would who 
tried to walk on the edge of the roof of a house, 


join the back | 


line it with silk, cut in the | 
same way, and alsoa layer 
sprinkled = with | 


Ad 





| but he saved himself from a fall that would have 
nearly knocked the breath out of his body, by the 
silky thread which spun out of him, and again he 
was left hanging. 

He tried this four times, slipping off, and catch- 
ing himself; and if ever a spider was worried, he 
was. I actually thought I heard him squeal, but 
of course that was my imagination. 

It was high time, however, for me to try and 
help him, for between his hard work and being 
numbed with living in the cold, he was nearly ex- 
| hausted; so T reached out my hand, and the filmy 
tre ad caught on it, and he spun himself off ; 

| yard from me, 
| warm place, 





I put him under a tambler in a 
and looked him over through a mag- 
| nifving-glass. 

A wonderful little creature, with eight tiny feet 
that had hooks t> them, and eight eyes, and a 
| pair of fine claws like pincers on his head: and 
| the thread which he aah for a bridge, or a lad- 
der, on which to walk or climb, was not a hun- 
dredth or a thousandth part so coarse as a hair 
| from your head 
| IT wanted to keep him, to find out what he 
would like to eat, and, after he had got warmed 
and rested, to put him back on the bureau, and 
starting him safely on the road he was travelling 
| when he had so many downfalls, see where he 
| wanted to go, but his journey had already been 
too much for him: he curled up his tiny feet, 
dropped his head and died; and so his humble 
story comes to an untimely end. A. B. H. 


+o aay 
For the Companion. 


ANTICIPATION. 
Willie, Elsie, Bertha and Dot 
Are almost wild in their glee 
Over the thought of a Christmas-feast 
With dear old Grandmother Lee. 
White is the Quaker cap that she wears, 
And white and smooth is her brow; 
Spotless her dress of soft silver gray; 
Sweet is her “‘thee’’ and her ‘thou.’ 


Sunny and warm is the homestead large, 
And so is grandmamma’s heart; 

For Elsie, Willie, Bertha and Dot 
A corner is set apart. 





Onur dear little Elsie knelt to-night 

And whispered on bended knees, 

“Let me go, dear Lord, to grandmamma's 

Instead of to heaven, please.” M. P.R. 

- +O 

GOOD FOR EVIL. 
* said my little Charley, “now that 
Thave a new sled, what shall I do with the old 
one?” His face wore a puzzled look for a little 
while, when a thought struck him. ‘Mamma, 
there’s a chance to do something,—real good, too. 
What's the use talking so much about a thing, 
and never doing it?” 

“What, Charley?” 

“Well, mamma, if there's any boy in the world 
that I hate, that boy’s Sim Tyson. He’s always 
plaguing and teasing me and all the other little 
boys, either taking our things from us, or pre- 
tending that he’s going to. It never does any 
good to get cross; for that’s just what he likes: 
but, better even than this, Sim does like a sled; 
and—well, maybe it’s foolish—but I’ve half a no- 
tion to give that old sled to him. 
him think, and so do him good. 
mamma?” 

“Yes, it might,’’ said the mother. 

So Sim got Charley’s sled, which pleased and 
touched him beyond everything: and they do say 
he is kinder, not only to the little boys, but to 
everybody, than he was before. 

4 

A LITTLE girl of five or six summers, stopping 
with her parents at one of the fashionable hotels 
at Saratoga Springs, was invited at dinner to 
take some wine as it was passed around. She 
declined. ‘Why do you not take wine with your 
dinner, Minnie?’ asked a gentleman who sat 
near her. ‘‘Tause I doesn’t like it.” ‘But take 
a little, then, my child, for your stomach’s sake,”’ 
he urged. “I aint dot no tommik’s ache,’’ in- 
dignantly responded the little miss in the most 
emphatic manner. 

—_——_—___ +e - 

CHINESE PRovERRS.—If you love your son, 
give him plenty of cudgel; if you hate him, cram 
him with dainties. 

A word once spoken, a coach with four horses 
an not overtake it and bring it back. 


‘Mamma,’ 


It might make 
Mightn’t it, 








q\ NUTS _ TO CRACK, 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
HISTORICAL WNIGMA. 

(58 letters.) 

A famons order of a Secretary of the Treasury; a 
sentiment popular with loyal Americans. 

. 9, 22, 43, 50, 21,4, was a distinguished advocate 

of the doctrine of State Rights. 
19, 36, 13, 1, 39, 15, 44, 37, an eminent statesman, 














rendered valuable service to his country as Seere- 
tary of the Treasury. 

42, 35, 45, 52, 10, lost the election of President, but 
in another office won renown. 
49, 18, 51, 17, was twice defeated as Presi- 
dential eandi 


2, 33,8 





3, was a distinguished Senator and 





“16, 57,7, a Cabinet officer in two ad- 
ministrations, won gre at honor to himself and to his 
country. 

41, 38, 30, 51, 58, served his country in the highest 
offices, civil _ inilitary. 

38 (initial), é_" 18, », 4, Was a President. 

53 (initial), 28, ¢ +4, served his country in 
a high ofliee that gives its ‘inenmbent but little em- 
ployment. 

47, 10, 5, 32, 42 
service re form. 
6, 24, 27,6, 15, 20, 55, is a river celebrated in both 
civil and maltits iry history ELIZABETH, 





+ Tames a statesman pledged to civil 


9 
DPRCAPIPATIONS 


Behead my first to tind my second, my second to 
find my third, and so on, 

Yankee Jonathan was practising a singing-lesson, 
when cockney Jolin accosted him: 

say, Jona, where did you go last night’ 

Jona replied in a single word: that was my first, 

John rejoined by an interjection and an added 
word of interrogation; his rejoinder was my second, 

Getting no further reply, he thundered out my 
third, and continued, Where were you, I say?” 

Jona quietly answered my fourth, 

John repeated the answer in cockney dialect, and 
that spelled iny fifth, 

dona went on exercising his voice on a masical 
syllable that was spelled as my sixth. 

WESTBROOK 
3. 


STAR RERBUS, 


Ten words of one syllable, each commencing With 
the same two letters, L. Goss. 
4. 
PUZZLE OF PRONUNCIATION, 


The answer to each couplet is a word pronounced 
differently, according to its use. 
1, A river by a city grand; 
2, A net to bring the fish to land. 
A mob—the populace am I; 
» A city ‘neath a Southern sky. 


to— 


1, Across of Romish church or page; 

2, A castle of historic age. 

1, We drop it when oppressed with woes; 
2, We make it when we rend our clothes, 
1, Part of a fish; also a name; 

2, A measure; and a name’s the same, 

1, Plunged, in irregular derivation; 

2, A bird of fairest reputation. 

1, A month that bears a monarch’s name; 


9 


2, A word for grand is spelled the same. 
1, A religion that stern force employs; 
2, I strike with violence and noise, 


1, A city of soft, healthful air; 
Soft, fine, accurate every where. 


i) 


1, To gather scattered things again; 
” 


2, To bring back to a losing brain. 
5. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





John is a dull boy at school. If the bee should 
sting him, why would it have a very good effect? 

Ww. T. 0. 
6. 
PUZZLE. 

Tam a word of six letters, every one of which rep- 
resents anumber. The sum of the numbers is 1162. 
In the use of language my whole indicates a sort of 
ascent by progressive steps. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Glass-—-lass. Table—able. Chair—hair. Cloek— 
lock. Leaves—eaves, 
2. cA FP s 
s H IN 
s HIP 3. Stone. 
AL Ps 
cLAm 
1 D E A — PHILADELPHIA. 
4. Ascot. Solon. Abele. Goods. Sepal. Chain. 
Title. Coral. Heath. Haste. Finns. Dream. Bread, 
eee. Holly. Clean.—Cleopatra’s Needle, 


Because it has 





a bay on it (bayonet), 





6. There. Here. 
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The Supserivrion Pricer of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


























New subseriptions can commence at any tune during the 
year 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is rec ed by the Publishers for its diseontinus 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, w isent by mail, should 
be made in’ Money orders nk-che or Drafts, 
WHEN NKITHES OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money itt reuistered lettes All postinaste ire re- 
‘quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS Phree we *ks are required after receipt of 
mon by us before the date opposite y name on 

“a ean | ‘ 

DIs¢ ONTINE ANCES nember that the Publishers 
matist be Hifiedk by le ! hen a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Albarrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the st-Office to which your 
prayer nt Your name cann be found on our 
bool thless this is done 

The date against your name on them of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The eourt have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held pousible until arrearages are paid, 
and their pap ure tlered to be dis tinned 

Letters to Publish hould be addressed PERRY 
MASON & CoO., Youth's Companion, Boston, iss. 





CURE OF DIPHTHERIA. 
When a member of the 
fearful disease, the 
be called. 
vice 


by this 
should at 
tllow this ad- 


family is attacked 


best medical aid once 
The danger is too great to 
Indeed, 


to pass unheeded even in apparently 


light cases, that appear to be progressing to a speedy 
and favorable termination, the patient often suddenly 


dies, and what are called the sequc/a@ of the disease 


its later effects on the organs and tissues of the body 
frequently result in death, or protracted disorder 
It will therefore be seen that intelli- 
vent professional treatment is necessary to prevent, 


and suffering. 


if possible, such serious results 
But in some cases a physician may be so far away 
as to render his assistance practically impossible. 


Por such we say there are three principal remedies, 


The first is the saturate olution of chlorate of pot- 
ash, given in teaspoonful doses eve hour. The 
French physicians rely lar on this 

The second is chlorine-water, diluted with from 
two to four tines as much wate: \ prominent phy- 


sician of Springtield, Mass., has for the last sixteen 
years found it almost uniformly ette lrior to 
its use, he lost hall iis case 

The third remedy is sulphur Dr. Field, of Eng- 
land, has obtained remarkable cures with it. His 
prescription is, we believe, to mix a teaspoonful of 
the flour of sulphur in a wine iss of Water. and give 
it as a garghk If the patient is unable to gargle, 


blow some of the dry flour through a quill upon the 


diseased parts of the mouth and throat; or burn some 
of the sulphur ona live coal, and let the patient in- 
hale its fumes; or, filling the room with the fumes, 


let him walk about and inhale them 


‘The patient should always be kept warm, the bow- 


els open, and the system well nourished with easily- 
digested food, 
. 
WORTH’S PRIME MINISTER. 
A letter from Paris deseribes a lady who is the 


*show-woman’’ of Worth’s famous 
tablishment in that city 


clress-muatking es- 


If you want a realization of that much-talked-of 
quality, style, just go to Worth’s and ask for **Miss 
Mary.” An English branette will respond to your 
summons—a brunette with hirge blue eyes and a slen- 


der figure, and a mien of blended reserve and dig- 
nity 

She will take your orders with the air of a queen, 
and will move to execute them with the step of a 


duchess 
She is the very incarnation of style; 
ous quality is diffused throughout her 


that mysteri- 
being, from 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


From that day the cat refused to attend service, 
and cannot now be induc ed to listen to the prayers 
of one who had so shocked her sensibilities. 

She faithfully performs all other duties as before, 
and socially purrs for the family on all secular occa- 
sions, but seems to say, “Let my religious hours 


alone.”’ 
a 


A WELL-BEHAVED LOCOMOTIVE, 
The following narrative of the good behavior of a 
locomotive when thrown off the track by the freak 
of an eccentric cow should modify the prejudices of 


those who believe in “the total depravity of inani- 


mate things.” 


An accident occurred on a local railroad on the 
10th instant that is probably without a parallel in the 
history of lroading—in Illinois, at least. sa 
train on the evening of that day was near Gl: wssford, 
going at a speed of nearly forty miles an hour, a cow 
suddenly bounded in front of the engine. 

There was no warning whatever, the front of the 
engine passed over the animal, and in doing so was 
lifted clear of the rails and uncoupled from the ten- 
der. 

Going at such a high rate of spe 
some twenty yards on the ground, tearing it up, and 
even uprooting a stump in its mad career, and what | 
is very strange, kept on its wheels until it came toa 
standatill, where it stood clear of the main track. 

The remainder of the engine and train kept the 
track and ran past the engine about a quarter of a 
mile, when it was brought to a stop with brakes. 

The jar of the eseaped engine was so slight that but 
few passengers were made aware of the accident until 
told. 

The engineer sat on his seat throughout the affair, 
a mere spectator of the queer freak of his engine. 
» one hurt nor even scared.—Keokuk (la.) Gate 
( ‘ity, October 26. 





sed, it continued 









> 


ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN. 
The following incident related by Mr, Murdoch, of 
Abraham Lincoln, shows the great love 
of truth: 


Few who lived through the war have yet forgotten 
the poem of the “Sleeping Sentinel,’’ which was 
written by Janvier in commemoration of an act of 
clemency by Lincoln in pardoning a young Ver- 
mont volunteer at the very moment when he had 
been led out to be shot for sle eping at his post. 

The first public reading of this poem by Mr. Mur- 
doch took place at the White House, the President, 
the poet and a large assembly being present. 

Before reading the verses aloud, Murdoch privately 
pointed out to ‘Mr. Janvier a slight poetic license 
where he had described the arrival of the President 
with the pardon as being accompanied by the sound 
of rolling wheels, whestes Lincoln had ridden on 
horseback to the place of execution. Janvier thought 
the matter of very trifling consequence, and the read- 
ing proceeded. 

At its close the 
were in tears. 
from his cheeks, 
voice ,— 

“Very touching, Mr. 
coach.” 

“Oh, well, Mr. Lincoln,” said Senator Foote of 
Vermont, ‘we all know you would have gone on foot 
if it had been necessary 

“Yes, but the fac 
went on horseback, 


President's 


President and many of the party 
Lincoln, wiping the telltale drops 
then said hastily, in a smothered 


Janvier, but I did not goina 








and let us stick to the fact—I 
insisted Mr. Lincoln. 


+ 


REMEMBERED EXACTLY. 

A lying witness will often teil a very glib story, 
but he generally fails to guard a// his weak points. 
At a recent trial in court the following took place in 
attempting to prove an alibi: 

{ttorney S.—You say that Ellis ploughed for you 
all day on the 20th of November’ 

itness--(referring to his book) Yes. 

S.—Whiat did he do on the 30th’ 

W.—He chopped wood. 

S.—On the 31st? 

W.—That was Sunday, and we went squirrel-hunt- 
ing. 

S.—What did he do on the 32nd. 

W.—He thrashed wheat on that day. 

S.—What did he do on the 33d? 

W.—lIt was raining, and he shaved out some han- 
dles. 

ta —What did he do on the 34th? 

—He chopped wood. 
“Ww hat did he do on the ——? 

Rut before the question could be finished, the wit- 
ness’s wife seized him by the collar and whisked him 
outside of the witness-box, yelling in his affrighted 
ear,— 

“You old fool! 
thirty-one days in the month of November? 


don’t you know there are only 


ov 
- — 
RESCUED BY COWS. 
The following story is curious inasmuch as it shows 
cows siding against a cow and with a man: 


A man living near Glen Mills, Pa., was attacked by 





the summit of her dark-tressed head 
of her shapely slipper. 

Were she clad in a tow bay fastened 
waist with a hempen cord, she would impart 
garb a subtle air of elegance 

She is always arrayed in 
creations of the 


down to the tip 


around her 
to that 
one of the latest 


some 


Her smooth, pale complexion deties the effects of 
color, and she can wear pale green or golden yellow 
with equal impunity. RuiYs cannot deform her 
throat, and puffed sleeves are powerless to impart an 
ungraceful carriage to her arnis 
moves in a tie-back like a swan, and carries a 
train with the unccunscious ease of a mermaid. She 
is never flustered or put out, or impertinent or fa- 
miiliar 

Stout matrons and skinny maidens, 
charm and grace of her appearance, 
her gown, whereof they straightway 
cates, making guys of themselves in the 
is the worthy prime minister to the 
king of fashion 


é 





' 
sine 


beholding the 
wecribe it all to 
order dupli- 
process. She 
acknowledged 


- 
A CAT'S VIEW OF RELIGION, 
The und (Me.) 7'ra ripé publishes the fol- 
lowing tirstrate cat-story ouches for it as au- 
thentic 


The scene is laid in the 
aged gentleman and his 
family, and their good old cat 
to her in pleasant places 

Family prayers are the rule 
household, and the cat fel 
and punctual attendance, 

No other of the eares that 
cat's life was ever allowed to 
ligious duty 

At the signal for pravers, she would even leave a 
mouse half-caught, or give doomed bird a longer 
lease of existence, and decorously compose herself in 


Porth: 


mad Vv 


Village of Varmouth. An 
keeper constitute the 
finds the lines are fallen 





each evening in this 


inte the habit of regular 





proverbially crowd a 
interfere witlr this re 


the lap of the housekeeper, with an air of attention 
to service that was highly edifying. 

At the final “amen,” she went friskily about her 
business. Bat in an evil day there came a kitten that 


was deemed superfluous, and sentence of death was 
passed upon it 

The head of the family undertook the exeeution of 
the sentence, and unknown to him, . the cat was a wit- 


presiding divinity, and whatever it} 
may be she looks well in it. | 


one of his cows the other day, knocked down and 
gored. He caught the beast by the nose and roared 
for help, but none came, the cow meantime stamping 
upon him and manifesting a determination to kill 
him. 

Soon the other cows in the field saw what was go- 
ing on and rushed to the spot, when to the surprise 
of the man, instead of assisting their companion, they 
vivlently assailed her, knocking her down and finally 
driving her away. The cow died on the following 
| day with every symptom of brain-disease. 


- > 
SHOCKED INTO TALKING. 

Mrs. Geo. Martin of Huntsville, Ga., had been so 
paralyzed that for a year she did not speak. The 
restoration was as follows: 


While brushing a table the other day, she struck a 
loaded revolver lying thereon in such a way as to dis- 
charge the weapon, the ball taking effect above the 
left knee of her paralyzed leg. An ugly wound was 
produced, but, strange to say, the woman at once be- 
gan to talk, and since the accident has been able to 
do so. 

ns 


Ir is one of the physiological mysteries why a boy’s 
hands will blister so much sooner on a hoe-handle 
than they will on a base-ball bat. 


in the 
drink 
in their 


ADVICE to the young: Eat oysters only 
months that have an “r”’ in their names, and 
whiskey only in the months that have a “k” 
names.— A/bany Journal. 


Ara recent wedding the bridegroom, being an offi- 
cer, wore his sidearms at the nuptials. A little wide- 
awake brother of the bride was attracted by the dis- 
| play of weapons, and as he had another sister whose 
true-love was a carpenter, he boldly inquired, “May, 
when Jenkins comes to marry Milly, will he wear his 
saw by his side?” 


A GENTLEMAN took breakfast at a hotel in Middle- 
town, N. Y., the other day, and when he broke open 
vr roll, a handsome gold ring rolled ont. It was not 
long before the cook, who was in great trouble over 
her loss, claimed the ring, And he was mean enough 





“The maltese Afvot,” advertised last week, is a 
book of charming by the author of the “Bodley 
Family.” It has 79 fine illustrations. Price, $1.50, Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Cv., l’ublishers, Bostun, Mass. com. 


sturies, 


+ 
For relieving throat troubles, “Brown's Brou- 
chial Troches” have a world-wide reputation; and as they 
contain nothing that will injure the system, they can be 
used without fear of bad resuits. Communicated. 


A good excuse for sickness of yourself and family is 
that you don’t use Hop Bitters, (Communicated. 


MARK Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Pen- 

cils, Sold at all stationers. 

35 varieties - Poreign Sta Ups ¢ od Cc ay: ulars for or 3- “cent 
e) stamp ki 


ENTAL STAMP Northfield, Vt. 
15 ) finely assorted fore bh ot ups, 1x f 
rare, We, A. E. ASHFIELD, Box 1920, 

BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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® New Year’s Card free. | 
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A Beautiful Specimen of Slate, with Lmpressions 
of Flowers, Leaves, Ferns or Bark, showing vegetable 
origin of Coal, sent for $l, Simaller sizes, 50 and 25 cents, 
GEOLOGIST, Mt. CARMbL, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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to observe that if lie had broken open a roll and 
found a sixteen-dollar “switch,” 
hoavse mould hare claimed it. - Norristown Herald, 





not a woman in the 
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